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Advertising an Accomplishment 


HEN a cigar manufacturer can combine 

tobacco with such skill that he wins the 
clear Havana exponent, the domestic patron and 
the intermediate throng, he has accomplished some- 
thing of note. 


That is just what Mr. Samuel Paley, president of 
the Congress Cigar Company, did when he made 
the La Palina cigar. 


In advertising La Palina, we credit ourselves 
with accomplishing something of note in cigar 
advertising. The majority of cigar publicity tends 
to little more than maintain the general idea of 
cigar smoking. We, however, by a unique intro- 
duction of Mr. Paley’s own personality in the 
copy, made every advertisement a personal, con- 
vincing message from him to millions of smokers. 


To-day the La Palina cigar has the biggest sale 
of any fine cigar in America. 


Advertising can have as much personality as can 
a manufactured product, 


'N.W AYER & SON. 
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Fair Time Is Buying Time 


With the season’s crop harvested and some of it mar- 
keted, the farmer has money in his pocket. 


He looks for information and suggestions at his State 
and County Fairs and is ready to consider tr —"ying 
of needed equipment for more efficient farm work 
during the following season. 


Fair week is the annual holiday for the ww: »le farm 
family, and the women folks will have »eisure to 
examine the things that will give them greater con- 
venience and comfort in the farm home. 


Attendance at the more important State Fairs aver- 
age several hundred thousands. Ask us for a list of 
State Fairs, expositions, etc. 


Reach the “fair-going” farmers through 


The Standard Farm Papers 


a sales influence in two million farm homes. 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 

Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Established 1895 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Bstablighed 1877 

Prairie Farmer, oe 
Established 1841 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881, 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INo. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Mer. 
1100 Transportation Bidg. 
Chicago 


Memphis, Dallas 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 

The American Repsenttnatat 
Established 1 


Eastern Representat ives: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. 
Madison Ave. 

New York City 
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Work for Lower Prices; Depend on 
V Jume for Profits: Advice of 


Many Manufacturers 


Merchandising Lessons Learned from the “Buyers’ Strike’ Threat 


bray 


HE mor .rvless well-known 

American public is beginning 
to show its teeth again as’ it con- 
templates the prices it has to pay 
for merchandise. To say‘another 
buyers’ strike is on the w1y would 
not be strictly accurate.» Never- 
theless there is plenty of evidence 
to convince the close observer that 
if prices go higher there is likely 
to be trouble. 

“Perhaps a better way to in- 
terpret the present trend of 
things,” a Cleveland clothing 
manufacturer said, “is to say 
people are manifesting unmis- 
takable price resistance in certain 
lines. I refer more to™the re- 
sistance that will come if prices 
are increased. The whole prop- 
osition of a buyers’ strike, bearing 
in mind the signs that are already 
to be seen, resolves itself into a 
question of whether merchandise 
will go higher or stay at its pres- 
ent level. Incidentally the present 
level is certainly high enough to 
make business -far from _ easy. 
People are balking. They are 
ready to buy, but not at present 
prices. 

“There is no reason in the world 
for doubting that merchandise 
markets in general are at the top, 
and that if anything they will go 
lower rather than higher during 
the next year. There may of 
course be seasonal advances, But, 
as a whole, woolens have no 
economic reason for being higher 


By G. A. Nichols 


than they are. And, probably due 
to weakness in the stock market 
and to other external signs of the 
possible falling off in business, 
they will not be allowed to go up 
again.” 

This substantially represents the 
composite thought of a large num- 
ber of manufacturers, retailers and 
merchandising experts interviewed 
during the last three weeks by 
Printers’ Ink. But there are so 
many unheard of and curiously 
contradictory circumstances to be 
encountered that merchandisers 
are milling around like a herd of 
Texas steers uncertain how to 
proceed. There is much difference 
of opinion as to the selling meth- 
ods that ought to be applied from 
now on and little indication of 
concerted action. 

Just a few instances showing the 
market uncertainty and the newly 
encountered price resistance: 

Not long ago the Studebaker 
Corporation advertised it would 
not advance prices until such ac- 
tion seemed absolutely necessary. 
Recently the Studebaker prices 
were pushed up a bit and concur- 
rently the prices on Hudson cars 
were reduced. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company advertised it would not 
increase prices until May 1. On 
May 1 there was a modest ad- 
vance, only to be followed by an- 
other reduction. 

Late in Appfil 


the Phoenix 


Table of Contents on page 170 
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Knitting Works of Milwaukee ad- 
vertised widely in a national way 
that changes in silk hosiery prices 
seemed inevitable, the inference 
being of course that they would 
go higher. A small advance was 
ordered later. And now an 
official of the Phoenix company 
says they are uncertain how to 
proceed—whether to go higher up 
or return to the former price. 

Butler Brothers, the country’s 
largest wholesalers of general 
merchandise, are buying goods in 
what for that concern are com- 
paratively small quantities, being 
influenced apparently by the con- 
servatism of retailers who hesi- 
tate to commit themselves for the 
future because of uncertainty as 
to what the people will do. 
Butler Brothers, however, at this 
writing are enjoying a tremendous 
business based on dealers’ current 
selling requirements. 

This same tendency toward spot 
buying seems to prevail in the 
grocery trade. K. K. Bell, vice- 
president of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, recently at- 
tended the conventions of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and_ the 
Retail Grocers’ Association. Nat- 
urally he got in close touch with 
the problems of his company’s 
distributors and quickly sensed a 
feeling toward conservatism in 
buying because of uncertainty. 
Buyers, he says, generally favored 
spot transactions and appeared less 
inclined to place orders for 
futures. The feeling seemed to 
apply to canned goods rather than 
to staple commodities such as 
baking powder. 

On the other hand the whole- 
sale house of Marshall Field & 
Company in Chicago reports a 
volume of orders for fall delivery 
at least 50 per cent larger than 
those of last year. Edward M. 
Skinner, general manager of Wil- 
son Brothers, manufacturers of 
men’s furnishing goods, told me 
confidentially the number of 
millions of dollars in fall business 
booked by his firm. The figures 
are remarkable, indicating that 


retailers are not much worried 
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about what ‘is going to haypen, 

A Chicago man ordered an 
automobile of a certain widely 
advertised make. He turne? j 


















eagerly awaited the arrival o: the 
new one, being ready to pay the 
remainder of the purchase price 
in cash. He had to wait nearly a 
month, the dealer telling him it 
was impossible to get deliveries be- 
cause of the over-sold condition 
in the factory. Yet two weeks 
after the Chicago man ordered his 
car the factory wanted one of its 
dealers in Indiana to accept a 
shipment of twelve cars. The 
dealer objected because he had 
cars on hand. The company in- 
formed him he could either take 
the shipment or lose his franchise. 


AND THEN THE PRICE CAME DOWN 


A Detroit manufacturer went 
to a large store in that town to 
buy a couple of cord tires of a 
make he had been using for a long 
time. 

“Are you selling many of these 
now?” he asked the salesman. 

“Mighty few,” was the reply. 

“What's the matter?” 

“People simply won’t pay the 
price. The tire is just as good as 
ever but our customers have got 
to the place where they think we 
are charging them too much for 
it and we simply can’t sell it.” 

It is significant to add, by the 
way, that the price on this tire 
was reduced and considerable pub- 
licity given to the fact shortly 
after the incident just quoted 

The furniture buyer in a State 
Street department store in Chicago 
was asked how trade was holding 
up. He said his spring business 
had been a record-breaker but that 
the volume had literally been 
forced through on the basis of 
price. Special merchandising had 
been done to make the prices pos- 
sible and the profit was mercly 
nominal. 

“But now,” he said, “people are 
refusing to pay the prices we are 
obliged to ask and this sends our 
summer business away down below 
normal for this season. As a re- 
sult we are not buying for our 
fall requirements. We are afraid 
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Pioneer Market-Building 


IG city buildings mean big orders for metal lath. Also, 
frequent bitter price fights and much direct selling. 

The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company has had its share 
of this business, but sees that a /itt/e metal lath in each of 
thousands of frame homes, sold and stocked exclusively by 
dealers who can sell an idea, is a sounder basis for per- 
manent profit. 
The woman may not know all about materials, but is quick 
to note the after-effects of faulty construction. Her word 
to the dealer is opening up a metal lath market he didn’t 
appreciate. 
Advertising has swung many a business from one-time jobs 
to a repeat basis. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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we cannot sell the goods at the 
prices that would be made neces- 
sary by the present cost level. I 
am not predicting a buyers’ strike 
but it is beyond all argument that 
people are not buying and they are 
not hesitating to tell us the reason. 
Prices will have to go_lower or 
something is going to break.” 

The merchandise manager of 
another large department store 
said his business in men’s furnish- 
ing goods had shown a pleasing 
increase but that the clothing de- 
partment had had the struggle of 
its life to get by without showing 
a loss. To lighten its burden the 
management had transferred to ita 
popular-priced line of golf clothes, 
golf balls and some other things 
that had been carried elsewhere in 
the store. Thus fortified, it had 
managed to struggle through but 
the margin was very close. Men 
had preferred to wear their old 
clothes rather than pay the higher 
prices. 

What is it all about anyway? 
What is the answer? 

Two things stand out: 

First, many people are convinced 
prices are needlessly high and are 
showing a resentment by cutting 
down on their purchases as much 
as possible. This has seriously 
unsettled things as the above in- 
stances, out of the many that could 
be quoted, will show. 

Second, the big thing before 
American business men today is for 
each to do his best to keep prices 
from rising to the point where 
there will be another public revolt. 

According to the opinion of ac- 
curate and well informed observers 
the whole thing started as an 
outcome of the situation in the 
building industries. Not so many 
months ago, as we all remember, 
everything was going along at a 
merry clip. Apparent prosperity 
was: rampant and prices kept on 
rising to a height that caused 
thoughtful financiers and others 
to look for another period of 
inflation. The country was in the 
midst of a building boom without 
precedent in all its history. In 
little towns of not more than 
twenty-five or thirty thousand in- 
habitants as many as a hundred 
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buildings were being constructe™l”? , 
at one time and in the large citie 
the program was enormous indeed 

Labor unions began to take ad 
vantage of things by exactin 
fancy additions to already larg 
wages. The building-materia! deal 
ers, to use the expression o 
a large Chicago contractor, “say 
a chance to make some as 
money and began to cut up at 
terrible rate.” Owners of partial 
completed buildings paid ‘the ad 
ditional tribute rather than unde 
go the loss of profit that woul 
come from delay in constructio: 

At this point the banks, sensi 
the extreme peril of the geners 
trend, shut down on_ buildin 
loans. 

“No more money for buildin , 
at inflated prices,” was the O 
ultimatum in effect. The res 
was a chill that swept throug 
business in general. The extey OU 
of the slackening effect can we 
be imagined by contemplating th 
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multitude of different kinds o 
merchandise that enter into th 
construction of a modern offic 
building, for example. Man 
factories were affected and surpl 


goods began to pile up. line i: 
promised, or rather threatene( 
prosperity joyride was held up ange the 
the inevitable outcome was rqumber | 
sistance to high prices. In th 

A CAUSE FOR THANKS er, th 


There is one thing though thqlat ha 


should not be overlooked rigigsing me 
here. This is that the expectdhe read 
period of inflation has beth’s atte: 


definitely and finally knocked ou 
Presumably the banks are entitle 
to the credit for this throug 
shutting down on building loan 
But in any event the great wo 
has been accomplished and_ bus 
ness ought to be prayfully than x 
ful right now, even though tig! consi 
operation was painful and temve on 
porarily weakening. 

And with the removal of 
inflation peril what are manuf 
turers and others planning now 
do to make the most of the pre 
ent opportunity for putting pro! 
perity on. a strong foundation? 

A boiling down of the opiniog , 
received from a_ diversity @y 
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2 flow much per minute do 
ou pay for her attention? 


HE need for a more exact terms of “reader interest’ and 
method of measuring ad- “long life of the magazine” to 
rtising rates led to the intro- cover this important element. 
ution of the milline. The Here, however, is a definite 
P. -Milline is valuable as establish- fact: The woman who pur- 
reatene( . : 

d up ans the cost to reach a given chases a magazine devoted to 
was rqumber of readers. needlework spends an unusual 
In the last analysis, how- amount of time with it. She 
er, the important point is studies the directions for mak- 
ugh thd hat happens to your adver- “ing things; she keeps the 
ed rigising message after it reaches magazine before her as_ she 
expecteMe reader. For it is the read- works; she saves it for future 
is _beee’s attention that you are buy- __ reference. 

aot g. If advertising rates could For this reason, advertising 
throug Measured in terms of the in The American Needle- 
g loanst per minute of the reader’s woman not only reaches 
at wotention, every advertiser 650,000 small town women at 
ghee ould give these figures care- low milline rate, but commands 
ugh ti! consideration. As it is, we their attention at amazingly 
nd temave only the more general low cost per “reader-minute.” 
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sources—opinions based on what 
leading concerns are actually do- 
ing as well as upon what they 
want to do—can be summed up 
like this: 

Prices ought to be lowered 
wherever possible instead of con- 
tinuous effort to raise them. Sell- 
ing prices should be based on cost 
rather than on replacement value. 
To make lower prices possible 
sellers should gamble on increased 
volume to reduce the overhead and 
to sell goods lower in proportion 
than ever. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING IS 
NEEDED 


There should be a continuous 
performance of aggressive selling 
effort coupled with more attention 
to. educational advertising. This 
can have the united effect of get- 
ting the people into the proper 
frame of mind, increasing sales 
and at the same time cutting down 
prices through increased volume. 

The policy just outlined was 
followed to the letter by Furst 
Bros. & Company, of Baltimore, 
manufacturers of mirrors, frames, 
moldings and pictures. 

“We found,” said Arthur Nus- 
baum, president of the Furst com- 
pany, “that our retail customers 
quickly responded. When they 
became convinced that we were 
in earnest as to our lower-price 
policy the result was that our 
actual shipments of merchandise 
were more than 50 per cent in 
excess of those for the first six 
months of last year. We have sold 
more customers than ever before 
in a like period. Our profits have 
been smaller on the individual 
sale but our turnover has been 
such that we probably will make 
more net profit than we would 


with the smaller volume and 
higher price level. Anyway we 
will not lose any money. More- 


over through selling at such rea- 
sonable prices to our customers we 
have fixed things so they will not 
experience any price resistance if 
they mark up the goods fairly. 
We are going to make our profit 
this year not through price boost- 
ing but by increased volume.” 

F. C. Rand, president of the 
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International Shoe Company, th 
largest single producer of shoe 
in the world, has given his ans 
on the question in these words 

“Last spring shoe prices we 
advanced by many manufacturers 
because costs of labor and mg 
terials had advanced, but so 
manufacturers aggressively stro 
for increased sales in order th 
larger production might make 
possible not only to avoid 
advances, but to make some pri¢ 
reductions. : 

“Increased sales. were stimulate 
by attractive prices resulting from 
increased production, and the wilh 
ingness of such manufacturers t 
sell larger volume of merchandi 
at smaller margins of profit. 
creased volume does not’ com 
from increased prices, and witho 
an increasing volume costs seq 
constantly to climb. I considg 
these principles fundamental 
sound.” 

Then there is the opinion ¢ 
Dwight Armstrong, of the Arr 
strong Cork Company, of Landi 
caster, Pa., which has been giver 
us as follows: 
_ “The manufacturer’s _probl 
is one of purchasing raw material 
advantageously, making these up 
economically and selling the fin 
ished article profitably. Volumey 
,Production naturally makes fo 
wider distribution of overhead in 
the process of manufacture, and 
larger sales for the selling or- 
ganization mean a cut in the unit 
cost charged to selling. 

“A manufacturer must figure 
for reasonable returns on the cap- 
ital invested in his business. The 
surest way to reach the figure 
decided upon is to cut the unit 
profit to a place where near maxi- 
mum production will bring in the 
returns desired. i 
business on the soundest possiblell 
basis and is the principle uponf 
which this company has con-§ 
sistently sought to operate its™ 
plants over a period of years.” 

An opinion from the Pacifici) 
Coast has been given by B. J. Wil- ] 
liams, director of sales for They 
Paraffine Company, Inc. Mr. 
Williams has said: 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Sears Roebuck & Company Resum 
Display Advertising 


Country’s Biggest Mail-Order House Begins Campaign in August 
Publications 


DVERTISING history is full 

of the accounts of companies 
that have gone on, successfuily it 
uSually appears, year after year 
without advertising. Then when 
some perplexing marketing ques- 
tion comes up it is the common 
thing for them to- switch to the 
ranks of the users of paid space. 
The pages of advertising history 
are also well sprinkled with in- 
teresting examples of advertisers 
who have dropped advertising and 
then, presumably seeing the error 
of their ways, have become ad- 
vertisers once again. 

It is not quite accurate to place 
Sears Roebuck & Company in this 
latter group. It is a fact, however, 
that this company, for years one of 
the leaders in the catalogue and 
mail-order field, has been rusti- 
cating for the last few years so 
far as advertising is concerned. 
Among mail-order men the rather 
widespread impression has been 
that Sears Roebuck & Company 
have been “off” advertising. 

Whether or not that has. been 
the case, this company has decided 
to advertise again in more than 
a local way. The first of the new 
Sears Roebuck copy will appear 
within a few days in a fairly ex- 
tensive list of national and State 
farm papers. It is seasonal copy, 
advertising the company’s special 
August sales and the Aucust sales 
catalogue. Both the full pages 
and the smaller space carry the 
familiar catalogue coupon. Ad- 
vertising men see in this first copy 
indications of the resumption of 
a carefully planned and continu- 
ous campaign of general catalogue 
merchandise advertising. 

Of course there never has been 
a complete suspension of Sears 
Roebuck advertising, although 
that is the impression in some 
circles. While no general cata- 
logue advertising has appeared for 
many months, the company has 


used newspapers for classified an 
display copy on items such 

ready-cut houses, etc. This is dy 
to the fact that mail-order bus 
ness, in spite of popular beliefs, ; 

not limited to the R. F. D. fel 
A good volume comes from goo 


- size towns and big cities. 


10 


Getting the catalogue into ci 
culation is the important thing i 
mail-order.selling. That is on 
of the axioms of the busines 
When Sears Roebuck & Compan 
had put something like seven 0 
eight million books into circuld 
tion a few years ago it seemed th: 
there was little need for furthe 
advertising: The often discusse 
saturation point appeared to hav 
been reached. No publication it 
this country had a circulation tha 
could approach this figure. Th 
average incoming mail at th 
Sears Roebuck offices was wel 
over 80,000 pieces.a day. Ap 
parently Sears Roebuck & Com 
pany were in the-position wher 
it was not desirable to put mor 
names on its books. Advertising 
looked like a fifth wheel. 

“It is.one thing to put a cata 
logue into circulation in the mail 
order business,” says a Chicagq 
advertising man whose success ha 
been made principally in this field 
“but getting people to read th 
catalogues and refer to them ofte 
is another point that is equally im 
portant. It is necessary to in 
duce the customer to use thi 
catalogue—just as necessary as i 


is. for a retailer to induce peopl 


to keep coming to his store. Ad 
vertising, continuous advertising 
is the answer to this difficulty.” 





American Thermos Bottle Ap 
points George L. Dyer Agency 

The American Thermos Bottle Com 
pany, New York and Norwich, Conn, 
as appointed ie George L. Dyed 
Company, New York, its merchandisin 
and advertising counsel. 
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1 August New 
Address 
such 4 15th floor 
his is dul 247 Park Ave. 
beliefs, j New York 


circull JN three years our business has doubled . . . Our 
furthey staff has doubled ... So, now, we double the 
liscussel (7e of our offices the better to serve our clients. 


tion tha me 

e Th New York’s Advertising Center 

at 

as wel Nine years ago when the Joseph Richards Company 


y. Ap pioneered up Fifth Avenue to goth Street, the Grand 
Central zone was an advertising wilderness. 


Today, it is Advertising Center. Under the roof of the 
new Park-Lexington Building—in addition to ourselves— 
are to be found 4A’s Headquarters; Calkins & Holden; 
Cecil, Baretto & Cecil; Evans & Barnhill, and the Frank 
Presbrey Co. From our windows we can see across the 
way the new offices of Barton, Durstine & Osborn and 
the George Batten Co. 


ertising 
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Special Washington Correspondence 
[N recognition of the growing 

interest in trade-marks and the 
need for adequate public records 
of trade-marks that have been 
preliminarily accepted by the 


Patent Office as well as those that - 


have been registered, the Office 
has now decided to establish and 
maintain for its-own convenience 
as well as for the convenience of 
the public an index of trade- 
marks for which applications for 
registration have been made and 
which have been preliminarily ac- 
cepted and published in the 
Official Gazette but which have 
not yet been registered. 

The Office has long had a care- 
fully indexed record of registered 
marks but complaint has often 
been made that searches of this 
register were incomplete because 
it does not include trade-marks 
that have been advertised in the 
Official Gazette but which have 
not yet been duly _ registered. 
While the average period between 
publication and _ registration is 
now only about two or three 
months, it used to be much longer 
than that and, moreover, if a 
mark is opposed or “thrown into 
interference,” this period may run 
into years instead of months. 
Examples have been cited of five 
pending and conflicting applica- 
tions for registration of a given 
mark, several of which had been 
published, but none of which ap- 
peared in the index of registered 
marks so that a search of that 
register only would have seemed 
to show this mark unanticipated. 

It is estimated that there are 
5,000 marks that have _ been 
published in the Official Gazette 
that have not yet been registered. 
Of course, some of these never 
will be registered, but their use 
may not be discontinued. As an 
instance of how fast trade-marks 
are published by the Patent Office, 
it may be noted that 6,666 trade- 


New Index Established for 
Trade-Marks 


Published But Unregistered Marks Will Now Be Open to Public 
Inspection at Patent Office 


marks were published for opposi- 
tion purposes during the first six 
months of the current year. 

While the new index will not 
obviate consideration of the thou- 
sands of marks in use for which 
no applications for registration 
have been filed, or of the marks 
that have been filed but not yet 
accepted and advertised by the 
Patent Office, it will go a long 
way to improve _ trade-mark 
searches in the Patent Office and 
thus prevent adoption of con- 
flicting marks. 

The making of the new index 
will presumably be commenced at 
once and, no doubt it will be the 
aim of the Office first to include 
marks being published currently 
and as facilities afford it will add 
marks that have heretofore been 
published and not yet registered. 
Under the circumstances, it will 


be several months before the 
full value of the index can be at- 
tained. 


The establishment of this index 
is one of many improvements in 
the trade-mark division of the 
Patent Office by the present ad- 
ministration under Commissioner 
Robertson and is made possible 
by the comparatively liberal ap- 
propriations granted the Office by 
Congress at its last sitting and 
which became effective July 1. 





Jordan Motor Reports Big 


Sales Increase 

The Jordan Motor Car Company, Inc., 

Cleveland, for the year ended June 30, 

reports the production of 10,147 cars, an 

increase of 93 per cent over the pre- 

ceding year, and sales totaling $15,029,- 

The sales and advertising expense 

ran 3% per cent for the period, it was 
stated. 
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Electric Clothes Dryer Account 


with Sweeney & James 
The Bock Laundry Appliance Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., Bock electric clothes 
dryers, has placed its advertisi 
with The Sweeney James 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, 
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“Orange John” 
at the Harvard Yard 


For years a familiar figure to stu- 
dents at Harvard, “Orange John” 
met the same people as President 
Eliot. While both met the same 
group, only one influenced the 
thought, the purpose, the habits of 
those with whom he had contact. 


In the newspaper field there are “Orange 
Johns”; and there are President Eliots. 
For instance, in Boston the paper of 
intimate influence and highest ratio of 
buyers to readers is unquestionably the 


Boston Evening Transcript 


...-The first six months of 1923 showed the usual 
steady Transcript gain 


National Advertising Representative 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 





in display advertising 
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How to find 
your best buyers 


HEN you choose the readers for your 

advertising message, look for respon- 
siveness as well as buying power. One is 
worth little without the other. 


Look for the men and women who have not 
closed their minds to your story; the people 
to whom new ideas and better merchandise 
spell progress. You can find them through 
Collier’s. 


Collier’s is concerned with printing accurate 
information from which the individual can 
form his own opinions. Your advertising 
must work in the same way. 


- Collier’s is read by open-minded men and 
women —the most responsive readers of 
your advertising. 


Collier’s readers are alert, aggressive and 
progressive—the people to whom you can 
talk most profitably. An increasing number 
of national advertisers are demonstrating 
these values in Collier’s. 
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For Instance, 
he Alexander Hamilton Institute 


“Inasmuch as the test of the half- 
page advertisement we ran in 
Collier’s a short time ago brought 
satisfactory returns, we are asking 
our agency to order a consistent 
schedule to begin this fall. 


“Judging by the returns received 
on the test insertion, Collier’s evi- 
dently reaches a market of substan- 
tial citizens, which comprise our 
type of prospect.” 


Collier’s readers live in cities and towns 
h where nationally advertised goods are acces- 
, sible. They are able to buy and buy well. 
They are open-minded men and women— 
your best buyers. 


te 
in 

ll . 

; oilers 
yf THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


fn more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


i | 
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The Daily News Radio 


Service 


extends beyond the limits of its broadcasting. In less than a \ear 
The Daily News has achieved a leadership in the three major 
phases of radio: 


News and Technical Information 
Broadcasting 
Advertising 


The Daily News is the recognized authority on radio matters 
in Chicago. The special Radio Section published every Saturday 
contains news and technical information not only for the novices, 
but also for the advanced students of the new science. Articles 
by skilled experts are also published every day. The Daily News 
has kept pace with the swift progress of radio-telephony, thus 
enabling it to give accurate and up-to-date information to thov- 
sands of fans. 

The Daily News Broadcasting Service through Station 
WMAQ, owned and operated by The Daily News, is the 
acknowledged leader in the service of providing many hundred 
thousand persons with programs of the highest quality. Its music, 
lectures and special features are without a peer. 

The Daily News leads in radio advertising because the service 
which The Daily News gives the fans makes it the best medium 
for reaching the radio public. 

Because of its real and comprehensive service The Daily News 
enjoys the reader interest and confidence of the majority of radio 
“fans” in its territory, and it is, therefore, the most effective adver- 
tising medium for radio commodities. 

That manufacturers and dealers know and profit by this fact is 
shown by the distribution of radio advertising among Chicago 
daily newspapers. Here are the figures for June, 1923: 


The Daily News ............... 5,433 lines 
The Daily Tribune ............ 420 “ 
The Daily Herald-Examiner ... 495 “ 
The American ................. Sars «:* 
EE 5b RekcSSG cS Hatides 184 “ 
The Jummeets.  eieadS tis 590 “ 


In every phase of radio news, service and advertising, The Daily 
News leads its field. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Wasmuth-Endicott Company Gets 


Missed Sales by Adding a 
New Product 


Manufacturer of “Kitchen Maid” Kitchen Cabinets Advertising for 
Business in Built-in Cabinets 


By W. B. Edwards 


ENRY FORD, it.is claimed, 

is opportuned to enter new 
manufacturing fields more fre- 
quently than any other individual 
in this country. All sorts of fan- 
tastic inventions are offered to 
him with the suggestion that they 
can be manufactured and mar- 
keted with no appreciable change 
in his present process. Every na- 
tionally known executive has a 
similar tale to tell. It is a sincere 
tribute to recognized ability and, 
at the same time, represents a 
form of flattery and temptation 
which frequently is well-nigh im- 
possible to resist. 

These invitations are usually de- 
clined with appropriate thanks. 
Any manufacturer who has 
achieved an outstanding success 
is keen enough to realize that he 
ought not to have too many irons 
in the fire. And yet it frequently 
happens that time-honored poli- 
cies, such as confining production 
to a single item, must be disre- 
garded due to the advent of cer- 
tain exigencies which were not 
anticipated when these guiding 
principles were formulated. 

For example, there is the Was- 
muth-Endicott Company of An- 
drews, Ind., which has felt it 
incumbent to add to its line. The 
nationally advertised Kitchen 
Maid kitchen cabinet is made by 
this company. 

There are few businesses which 
do not have a sales hitch. The 
kitchen cabinet manufacturers, in 
recent years, have been losing a 
large potential market due to the 
equipping of new homes and 
apartments with built-in cup- 
boards. These may not offer all 
the conveniences of a_ kitchen 
cabinet, but they are apt to kill 
any prospective kitchen cabinet 
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sale because they monopolize all 
the available wall space. 

When a situation of this sort 
comes up, the question immediately 
arises: Shall we continue plug- 
ging away at our regular market 
or shall we endeavor to devote at 
least a portion of our effort to- 
ward securing some of the 
missed sales? 

The Wasmuth-Endicott Com- 
pany declined to follow the latter 
procedure. Back of the decision 
made by the Wasmuth-Endicott 
Company was a thorough investi- 
gation which convinced it that the 
regular kitchen cabinet business 
will eventually be affected by the 
installation of built-in cupboards 
and cabinets in new homes and 
apartments. Perhaps this lies far 
ahead in the future. However, 
this country is noted for the 
rapidity of its national move- 
ments and it is next to impos- 
sible to forecast what the situa- 
tion will be even ten years 
hence. 


WHAT A STUDY OF CONSUMER 
PREFERENCE SHOWED 


An extensive study was made 
of hundreds of kitchen plans. 
From this survey it was found 
that the predominant features of 
kitchen equipment, aside from the 
stove and other customary fix- 
tures, were the kitchen cabinet, 
the cupboard, the broom closet, 
the ironing-board and the break- 
fast nook. These units were then 
studied with the aim of perfect- 
ing their design, fitting them to 
the requirements of the greatest 
number of kitchens and standard- 
izing their construction, so that 
they could be produced eco- 
nomically. 

Maid 


Kitchen Standardized 
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Units are the result. They may 
be bought and used separately or 
in group assemblies. They will 
fit into compact space in kitchens 
already built, or may be built into 





r Marks the Point 


where the ironing board disappeared 


Why have an ironing board in the 

ae ip ehaenagaegeny Nas teh f 
have a broom, or a a 

taking up space wi ac 

“thal -_ 

‘You can get built-in units which keep 

OS ee a or yet 








ing board, the “Pulmanook® with 
r pane gag = hag aha into the 
walls, the broom closet, and other 


have ready for you. Send for jt— 
will show you how to build a new 
kitchen more economically—or to 
make any kitchen more delightful 


Wasmutn-Enpicott Company 
205 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 








THIS TYPE OF COPY IS USED TO GIVE NEWS 
OF THE NEW PRODUCT TO HOME-OWNERS 


a kitchen especially designed to 
receive them. 

Perhaps the best method of ex- 
plaining the idea of the Kitchen 
Maid Standardized Unit is to 
compare it with the sectional 
bookcase. In the latter case you 
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purchase sections as you need 
them and as space in your room 
or rooms permits. An adaptation 
of the same principle is used by 
the Wasmuth-Endicott: Company. 

In many kitchens, the window 
space is so arranged that there is 
no place for a full-height kitchen 
cabinct. For these kitchens, as 
much of the convenience of the 
Kitchen Maid cabjnet as possible 
has been condensed into what is 
called the Kitchen Maid Base. 
This is designed along the lines 
of an office desk with the excep- 
tion, of course, that it is planned 
for kitchen utility use. 

Then there is what is known as 
“combination nine.” This consists 
of five units: a china closet, a 
broom closet, a Kitchen Maid 
cabinet, and two cupboards for 
dishes, kitchen linens and other 
supplies. The ordinary full-size 
pantry contains less actual, usable 
space than may be had in this 
combination. At the .same time 
the combination may be used in 
separate units when the kitchen 
space does not permit of the com- 
plete installation. 

At this point advertising enters. 
A campaign has been prepared, 
and is now running, which calls 
for a large list of mediums in sev- 
eral different fields. In the first 
place, newspaper space is being 
employed in fourteen cities. The 
average size of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements is ten inches over 
three columns. The copy appears 
weekly, in most instances in Sun- 
day newspapers. The cities se- 
lected to carry the newspaper copy 
were chosen for their size, the 
extent of building activity going 
on in these localities and because 
representation in them was strong 
enough to enable the company to 
capitalize on the interest the adver- 
tising created. 

Full pages and half pages are 
being employed in seven maga- 
zines. Two of these are class 
publications reaching home own- 
ers and prospective builders. Two 
are architectural magazines, two 
circulate among the building 
trade and the seventh is a real- 
estate journal. 

The returns from the advertis- 
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ing have been exactly the type the 
company desired. In one of the 
building-trade publications _in- 
quiries have been produced at the 
rate of 300 an issue. Most of 
these are from contractors or 
builders having under way or 
under contemplation homes and 
apartments which can actually use 
Kitchen Maid Standardized Unit 
equipment. From one of the class 

magazines, inquiries have aver- 
aged over 350 for each insertion. 
These inquiries originate with 
people who are building or con- 
template building in the near fu- 
ture. The other publications are 
producing proportionate returns. 

In securing distribution the 
company first approaches its regu- 
lar dealers handling the Kitchen 
Maid cabinet line. The new unit 
equipment is explained to them 
and offered as an added sales in- 
ducement. The company imposes 
one condition which is that the 
dealer set aside a special depart- 
ment for the unit equipment and 
put a special man in charge who 
is capable of going out and work- 
ing with architects and contrac- 
tors. Where the dealer does not 
want to establish a department of 
this sort, he is urged to put in a 
sample line. If that does not get 
a rise out of the retailer the com- 
pany goes to a regular building 
supply dealer and offers the Unit 
System to him. These dealers 
snecialize in selling materials of 
the unit type and compose a logi- 
cal market for the line. 

W. Thornburgh, assistant 
sales manager and director of ad- 
vertising, was asked whether old 
dealers were offended when an- 
other merchant in their locality 
was given the sales agency. “The 
dealer does not feel we are com- 
peting with him even if we sell 
through a building supply man,” 
was the reply. “Since he has 
passed up the opportunity to sell 
the Unit System he knows we will 
sell it through someone else. He 
considers that when the building 
supply dealer makes a sale it is 
identically the same as though the 
local mill in his town had built 
some special order cupboards for 
the house or apartment in which 
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our Unit System is installed. As 
a matter of fact, the installation of 
our Unit System in an apartment 
or new house is a good advertise- 
ment for the dealer. 

NO DEALER CONFLICT EVIDENT 


“Up to the present moment we 
have had very little conflict and 
we expect very little. The dealer 
either takes on the new line in an 
aggressive way by his own choice 
or he lets us handle it through 
another outlet.” 

The Unit System is handled by 
the regular Wasmuth-Endicott 
sales force. Additions to the 
sales staff, of course, have been 
necessary., It is anticipated that 
in the near future the company 
will have to open regular sales 
offices in certain large cities and 
have specialized salesmen in 
charge. The new product is dis- 
tributed directly to the dealer. 

Summed up, Mr. Thornburgh 
explains the purpose of the unit 
equipment in this fashion: “We 
feel that the regular kitchen cabi- 
net business will eventually be af- 
fected by the installation of built- 
in cupboards and cabinets into all 
of the new houses and apartments. 
It is our endeavor to anticipate 
this and enable our factory to 
take advantage of some of this - 
business which we have previously 
been missing. 

“In the larger cities, especially 
where there is a great deal of 
apartment house building, we are 
finding that our new Unit System 
meets with real favor. The re- 
turns from the advertising which 
we have been doing has brought 
us a great many prospects of the 
exact character we have been 
seeking. The unit idea, backed by 
the extensive advertising, is go- 
ing across satisfactorily and we 
are closing a large volume on 
several of the items.” 


Smith, Kline & French to Make 


Campaign on Packaged Line 
The Smith, Kline & French Company, 





Philadelphia, in August will start a 
campaign (on its new packaged ‘ ‘SKF" 
line of using a 





limited number of  Peanarivenia and 
New Jersey newspapers. This advertis- 
ing will be directed by Hewitt, Gannon & 
Co., Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Country Newspapers Urged to 
Advertise 


J. C. Brimblecom, president of the 
National Editorial Association, in his 
annual report calls marked attention 
to the fact that country newspapers are 
not well advertised. 

He suggests that the publishers of 
country newspapers, like successful 
businesses, set aside a definite appro- 
priation for self-advertising. His state- 
ments on this subject were: 

“In one respect I believe the coun- 
try newspapers do not utilize their 
position in the community for their 
own advantage. How many of us, for 
instance, follow the standard rule of 
the larger business houses and spend 
from 3 to 5 per cent of our income in 
advertising ourselves? While we ear- 
nestly solicit the advertising of our 
local merchants and give them strong 
and potent reasons for taking space in 
our publication, do we not woefully 
neglect the important fact of advertis- 
ing ourselves? 

“We may produce the best newspaper 
in the county or in the State, but it is 
worthless unless we make it known. Is 
it not the fact that we, who know full 
well the value of advertising, generally 
fail to apply it to our own business?” 


Rollin Car to Be Advertised 
in Fall 


The Rollin Motors Company has been 
organized at Cleveland, O., with James 

. Heaslett as president, R. T. Hodg- 
kins as vice-president and general man- 
ager, and Fleming as secretary 
and treasurer. All three were formerly 
executives of The Studebaker Corpora- 


tion. 

“The Rollin car,” Mr. Hodgkins in- 
forms Printers’ Ink, “will be in pro- 
duction late this fall, and a complete 
advertising program will be worked out 
in the meantime.” 


Prune Advertising to Be 
Continued 


A. M. Mortensen has been elected 
general manager of the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers’ Association, San 
Jose, 1. Mr. Mortensen was formerly 
vice-president and general manager of 
the California Pine Box Distributors. 

“In the past the association has been 
advertising its products,” said Mr. Mor- 
tensen in discussing his plans. “This 
will be continued and possibly increased 
by me, for we must keep the prune be- 
fore the public.” 


L. W. Munro Added to Staff 
of “Harvard Business Review” 


The A. W. Shaw Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has appointed Louis W. 
Munro advertising manager of the 
Harvard Business Review, published by 
them for the Harvard Graduate School 
° Busi inistration. Mr. 
Munro will make his headquarters at 
ston. 
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R. L. Burdick, Secretary 
Directory Association 


The Associated Business Directory 
Publishers have appointed Rupert L. 
Burdick as executive secretary, effective 
August 1. His headquarters will be at 
New York. 

For the past two and a half years 
Mr. Burdick has been assistant to Jesse 

A eal, executive secretary of The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. in 
charge of agency relations and acver- 
tising advisory service work, in the 
headquarters office. Previously he was 
account executive with Murray Howe 
& Company, now merged with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Co., Inc., and the 
Joseph Richards Co., New York. 

Plans of the directory publishers’ as- 
sociation for the current year call for 
the development of membership, educa- 
tional work and the formation of a 
bureau for auditing member circulations. 


National Tent Makers May 
Advertise 


The National Tent and Awning Manu- 
facturers’ Association may become na 
tional advertisers if plans of the board 
of directors of that body materialize. At 
a recent meeting of the board at Chicago 
a program was discussed for advertis- 
ing nationally to the jobber, retailer and 
consumer, the use of canvas in its many 
forms, as for camping outfits, awnings, 
etc. The annual convention of the asso- 
ciation is to be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
from Octoher 8 to 12 


McGraw-Hill Staff Changes 
_H. W. McGraw, who has _ been 
Eastern manager of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, New York, will devote all 
his time to sales activities connected 
with the general executive work of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 

H. W. Mateer has been appointed 
New York manager of Electrical Mer. 
chandising and Electrical Retailing. He 
previously had been with the Eastern 
staff of Electrical Merchandising. 

E. Bacon who has been engaged 
in the fixture and radio businesses, will 
be associated with Mr. Mateer. 


LeRoy C. Harford Leaves 
Munro & Harford 


LeRoy C. Harford has resiened as 
secretary of The Munro & Harford 
Company, lithographer and color printer, 
New York. and severed his connection 
with that firm. He recently disposed of 
his interest to other members of that 
organization. 


Henry Hale, Jr., to Join 


Atlantic Company 

Henry Hale, Tr., for the last four- 
teen years with The Ethridge Company, 
New York, will join the Atlantic Litho- 
graphic & Printing Company, also of 
that city, as director of design and ad- 
vertising, on July 30. 
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‘New York Office of 


The Bulletin 


will be located in the 


Park-Lexington Building 
46th St. & Park Ave. 


beginning 
August Ist, 1923 


Staff 
Frank Pita 
John H. McMurtrie 
Joseph W. Simpson 





Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
March 31, 1923 — 505,098 copies a day. 





New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. (after August 1, 1923) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—Mortimer Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Oklahoma City is Pa 
Covered by On 


E fact, you could omit Oklahoma City as a at | 


possibility and still use the 113,000 circulation C 
of the Oklahoman and Times profitably. is 
‘ coh 
ALF a million people live in the thriv- onh 
ing fifty-mile radius of Oklahoma City, J coy, 
largest city and geographical center of § ate 
Oklahoma. More than 102,000 of these half- 
million are Oklahoma City residents. The T 
remainder live in rural communities and side 
small towns, closely tied to Oklahoma City by infll 
railroad and trolley lines. larg 
Here is Oklahoma’s Jargest market—a ol 


metropolitan market that can be worked as a 
unit, logically and economically. 


How many national advertisers really cheat 
themselves by space-buying based solely on 
Oklahoma City’s population, forgetting the 
larger outside market that adds nothing to 
advertising cost? 


The Oklahoma City market and _ the OK 
Oklahoma City newspaper situation are 





exceptional. Many rule-of-thumb. adver- ™ 
tisers, therefore, only scratch the surface of 
sales possibilities. KA 
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fa Greater Market 
wo Newspapers 


Consider: A metropolitan market of 
115,000, a suburban market of 385,000, a 
cohesive unit of half a million population; 


iv- only two newspapers required for adequate 
ity, § coverage, combined daily circulation 113,000, 
of Ff rate 25c a line. 

ilf- 
we Then, add the sales possibilities of the out- 
n 


side territory, plus the forceful merchandising 
influence of Oklahoma’s two oldest and 
largest newspapets and you have a fair pic- 
ture of Oklahoma. May we supply further, 


he specific information? 
sa 

The Oklahoman and Times Development 
- Department is prepared to furnish intel- 
| ligent merchandising service and market 
" a data to users of these two newspapers. 
ne 
to 


he ; 
 |OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 





REPRESENTED BY 
. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


‘EW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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er Selling Costs 








VERY manufacturer of cooking utensils will find the facts 
disclosed in The Milwaukee Journal’s consumer survey of 


unusual interest and great practical value, for they indicate 
clearly the possibility of obtaining a large volume of new 


business at a lower sales cost. 


The Aluminumware 
Situation 


In Milwaukee, 94% of the 122,700 
homes use aluminum—approximately 
50% use it exclusively. Out of 60 
brands, two have 89% of the business. 
Naturally they are the heaviest ad- 
vertisers in the field. One brand 
used in approximately 70,000 homes 
is advertised exclusively in The 
Journal with a record of 27,400 lines 
in 1920, ’21 and ’22. This con- 
clusive evidence of the low cost selling 
power of The Journal—together with 
the tremendous annual volume of re- 
placement business alone in a market 
where 94% of the homes are already 
sold on aluminumware—should merit 
careful consideration for Milwaukee. 








The 


Enamelware 
Situation 


Enamelware is steadily losing 
ground in Milwaukee because it is 
not being advertised while aluminum. 
ware is using extensive publicity in 
The Journal. Out of 122,700 homes, 
115,000 use aluminum while only 
60,000 use enamelware. Approxi- 
mately half the homes use aluminum 
exclusively. The reason is obvious. 
The two most heavily advertised 
brands of aluminum have 89% of 
the business—and one of these, used 
in 70,000 homes, is advertised ex- 
clusively in The Journal with 27,400 
lines in 1920,’21 and ’22. Any enamel- 
ware manufacturer can profitably 
follow the example of the leading 
aluminum brand and increase sales at 
low cost, by advertising in the single 
medium that blankets Milwaukee. 


Complete information on the cooking utensil market derived from a 
consumer survey plus a dealer stock check-up, is available in Vol. II— 
Household Appliances, Utensils and Accessories, of the eight-volume 
analysis of Milwaukee, issued recently by The Journal. Practically every 
line of merchandise is covered. Write for those volumes that interest you, 
sending $2 each to partially cover printing costs. 


Complete Service to 
Advertisers 


Rotogravure — Color 
—Black and White 


ol Milwaukee 
FIRST~ by Merit 
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Illiteracy—a Target for 
Advertising 


Better Schools League Plans to Go to Taxpayers with Plea for Improved 
Educational Facilities 


A BOUT this time of year if you 
look in the country weekly 
newspaper under “Gilead Glean- 
ings,” you will run a fair chance 
of coming across something like 
the following: “District School 
No. 15, Catawissa Twp., is ready 
for the fall term with a fresh, 
enw coat of paint.” 

The little, old, red schoolhouse 
has not become extinct. The 
supervisors have merely camou- 
flaged it with paint or whitewash 
and labeled it modern, 

The Better Schools League has 
just been incorporated in Illinois to 
stimulate interest in higher stand- 
ards not only for country schools 
but for schools of all kinds all 
over the United States. Its aim is 
better schools and higher and 
broader educational ideals. One of 
the first acts that the league plans 
is an extensive campaign of ad- 
vertising to begin probably early 
in 1924. 

It was decided to form the Bet- 
ter Schools League at the mid-year 
conference of the National School 
Supply Association held at Chi- 
cago a few weeks ago. For a 
long time this association has had 
the idea of a co-operative adver- 


tising campaign under considera-- 


tion. At the annual meeting last 
year its committee on advertising 
brought in an exhaustive report 
on such a movement, which was 
tabled. In June of this year, after 
further study it was accepted 

unanimously by the association. 
The advertising, according to 
one of the officers of the associa- 
tion, will not be intended primarily 
to sell more school supplies and 
more school equipment. It will 
be conducted along educational 
lines for the general welfare of 
American schools. “Better schools 
and literacy in the natural order 
of things mean more business in 
ap propriate and necessary school 
ear i of all kinds,” says 
D. Hubbard of the association’s 
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committee on advertising. “With 
a campaign rightly conceived and 
intelligently conducted that in- 
crease will come in its time. We 
need have no fear of that. As 
an association we must go beyond 
the buyers direct to the powers 
behind—the taxpayers and _ the 
parents who furnish the funds. 
Selling the school boards and 
superintendents is the function of 
the individual members. Our asso- 
ciation cannot and must not enter 
into that activity. 


EACH MEMBER MUST SEEK HIS OWN 
BENEFITS 


“The benefit to be derived from 
the campaign must be cashed in on 
by members contributing to the 
cost through their own individual 
effort. That there exists a real 
need for better schools and all that 
that means in the broadest pos- 
sible sense, there is no doubt. 
Coritrary to the general belief that 
the United States stands well at 
the top of the list of nations in 
literacy, it stands eleventh. In 
1920 there were 5,000,000 il- 
literates in the United States ac- 
cording to the general census. In 
spite of the fact that the inflow 
of illiterates from abroad was 
largely cut off during the war, 
there are twelve States that show 
a total increase of 117,344 between 
1910 and 1920. The New York 
Department of Health says: ‘Re- 
peated surveys have shown that 
insanitary conditions in school 
buildings are common. Inadequate- 
ly lighted rooms, desks and seats 
that are not properly fitted to the 
size of the child, worn-out toilet 
apparatus, inadequate ventilation, 
floors and walls that are so worn 
and out of repair that it is im- 
possible to keep them clean, 
ill-ventilated and inadequate cloak- 
rooms and lack of proper washing 
facilities are all factors which 
make for lower vitality in children 
and which may easily predispose 
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toward disease.’ It must be as- 
sumed that from whatever angle 
you approach the subject the need 
for better school facilities is 
evident.” 

At the present time the National 
School Supply Association has 
about. 200 members who do about 
90 per cent of the country’s busi- 
ness in school supplies. Many of 
these are manufacturers. To them 
the Better Schools League nat- 
urally looks for much of its 
financial support, the plans adopted 
by the association calling for the 
pro-rating of expense. The pro- 
posal has been made that each 
member contribute one-fifth of one 
per cent of sales which would 
give the Better Schools League in 
the neighborhood of $200,000 
annually to spend for advertising 
work. 

Many individuals and firms not 
now eligible to membership in the 
National School Supply Associa- 
tion may be interested in the work 
of the league, and it is possible 
that their membership in it will be 
solicited. This would include 
educators, book publishers, archi- 
tects, building-materials companies, 
parent and teacher associations, 
Rotary Clubs, etc. 

In the remaining months of 
1923 the league expects to engage 
a specialist who will handle the 
technical direction of the move- 
ment, place its advertising in the 
hands of some regular advertising 
agency and have its advertising 
program well under way. 


C. W. Snyder, Jr., with John 
Douglas Company 


Charles W. Snyder, Jr., formerly 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati 
furnace manufacturer, is now with 
The John Douglas Company, plumbers’ 
supplies manufacturer, also of that 
city, in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion. 








Advertising Plans of Niagara 


Machine Works 

The Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., this year again plan a 

paign in b papers and techni- 
cal publications, featuring Niagara 
Presses, squaring shears, rotary shears, 
_and_ tinners’ tools. The account is 
handled by The Moss-Chase Company, 
Inc., Buffalo advertising agency. 
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Burnham & Morrill to 
Expand Advertising 





[LUEINs the past year the 
Burnham & Morrill Com- 
pany of Portland, Me., with prod- 
ucts such as fish flakes, sugar corn, 
succotash, clams, lobsters and pork 
and beans, sold under the trade- 
mark “B & M,” has been using 
newspaper space in various large 
cities in addition to space in 
women’s magazines for “B & M” 
fish flakes. 

E. R. Elwell, assistant sales 
manager of the Burnham & Mor- 
rill Company informs Printers’ 
Ink that his company plans to 
continue its newspaper advertising. 
“Fall campaigns,” he says, “for 
various cities are now being pre- 
pared and will cover not only 8B 
& M’ fish flakes, but other ‘B & 
M’ products.” 

In referring to his company’s 
advertising in women’s periodi- 
cals, Mr. Elwell says: “While 
recently the space used has been 
small, it is now being gradually 
increased.” 

In giving Printers’ INK this in- 
formation Mr. Elwell departed 
from the subject of his company’s 
advertising plans in. his conclusion 
to give an interesting commentary 
on the development of the trade- 
mark “B & M,” which it has re- 
cently officially adopted, although 
it is by no means a new one, Mr. 
Elwell said: 

“Its use has developed as a 
result of many of our products be- 
ing known as ‘Burnham & Mor- 
rill Products,’ which the trade 
abbreviated to ‘B & M.’ We have 
been using the ‘B & M’ upon our 
labels for a number of years, and 
‘B & M’ products have thus be- 
come well known in many mar- 
kets. We recently adopted ‘B & 
M’ as a general trade-mark, al- 
though many of our products 
likewise have supplementary trade- 
marks,” 


Hotel Account for Dake 
Agency 


The Hotel Baldwin, San Francisco, 
has retained the Dake Advertising 





py moe Inc., of that city to handle its 
advertising in newspapers of California. 
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“A Mire of Information” 
CoLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York July 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 
can sincerely subscribe to the 
thought expressed by you in connec- 
tion with what I said at Atlantic City 
in your editorial “After Thirty-five 
Years,” in Printers’ Inx of July 19. 
Printers’ Ink never leaves my desk 
until read from cover to cover and in 
my files will be found many _ tear-sheets 
culled from the mine of information 
supplied by Printers’ Ink. 
CoLuUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, 
G. Hopkins, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 


Joins H. W. Kastor & Sons 


C. Brooks Middleton, formerly man- 
ager of the promotion and service work 
of the Milwaukee Journal, is now with 
the Chicago copy department of the 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. Mr. Middleton was 
at one time with Grieg & Ward, Inc. 


Buys “Exhibitors Trade 


° ’ 
Review” 

The Exhibitors Trade Review, New 
York, has been purchased by George C. 
Williams from A. B. Swetland, for- 
merly president, and _ others. No 
changes have been made iu personnel. 
Mr. Williams is also the owner and 
publisher of Building Age, New York. 
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Toledo Advertising Club Has 


Golf Tournament 

The first annual golf tournament of 
the Toledo, O., Advertising Club was 
held recently at Ottawa Park. 

Sylvan Snyder, of the business de- 
partment of the Toledo. Blade, won first 
prize. Robert Bramwell, of the Michi- 
an Central Railroad "Company, and 

A. Henderson, of the Owens Bottle 
Company, tied for second prize. John 
Gaughen, of the Electric Auto-Lite 
Corporation, was consolation winner. 


Wylie B. Jones Combines Two 
Branch Offices 


The Wylie B. Jones Advertising 
Agency, Binghamton, N. Y., has con- 
solidated its Buffalo branch with - its 
New York City office, under the man- 
agement of Allen Drake. Mr. 
Drake was formerly manager of the 
Buffalo office. A. G. Kennedy for sev- 
eral years associated with him, is also 
at the New York office. 


William Glass Buys Fresno 


“Herald” 


The Fresno, Cal., Herald has been 
purchased by William Glass, who be- 
comes the publisher. Mr. Glass up until 
about a year ago had been business 
manager of the Fresno Republican, with 
which he had been connected for more 
than twenty-five years. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
_ 42 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
70 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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American Legion 
Opposed to Advertising 
Hold-Ups 


HE American Legion has offi- 

cially recorded its opposition to 
the soliciting of funds for adver- 
tising programs, souvenirs, and ex- 
hibitions in connection with its 1923 
convention to be held at San Fran- 
cisco, October 15 to 19. 

The convention committee of the 
Legion has expressed its thoughts 
on this subject in the following 
resolution: 

“Be it Resolved; that the Am- 
erican Legion 1923 Convention 
Executive Committee does not and 
will not authorize any private or 
indirect solicitation for funds, 
such as advertising programs, 
souvenirs of any description, 
commercial exhibits and all other 
forms of obtaining moneys by in- 
dividuals, groups or committees; 
the Finance Committee feeling 
that in soliciting direct subscrip- 
tions to the gross budget of $75,000 
from the business groups, City 
and County Treasury and Amer- 
ican Legion Posts of San Fran- 
cisco, it will be enabled to obtain 
this amount which is in itself 
sufficient to cover all Convention 
expenses.” 

The Better Business Bureau of 
the San Francisco Advertising 
Club has given widespread notice 
of this resolution to San Francisco 
business interests with the inten- 
tion of preventing hold-ups for 
advertising in connection with the 
Legion and it has requested that it 
be notified of any private or in- 
direct solicitation, 


Has Rand McNally Juvenile 
Books Account 

Rand McNally & Company, printers, 

publishers, map makers, etc., Chicago, 

have appointed the Arnold Joerns 

Company, Inc., to handle the adver- 
tising for their juvenile books. 


Grocery Paper Appoints 
Coast Representative 
The H. H. Conger Company, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, has been 
: inted advertising representative for 
¢ Pacific Coast territory for the Inter- 
Grocer, Chicago. 
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Chain Store Sales Increasing 


F. W. Woolworth & Company for 
June report gross sales of $14,911,856, 
as compared with $12,342,913 for June 
of last year. Aggregate gross sales {or 
the first six months are given as 
$81,701,068, 
first half of 

The McCrory Stores Corporation, for 
June, reports gross sales of $1, 710,6 22, 
against $1,213,755 for June, 1922, and 
for the first half year, $9,072,585, as 
compared with $7,038,598, for the cor- 
responding period of 1922. 

June sales of the S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany are reported as $6,484,872, as 
compared with $4,945,083 for the same 
month of last year. 

S. H. Kress & Company give s:les 
figures of $2,676,665 for June, as com- 
pared with $2, 507, 776 for June of the 
previous year. 


, see $70,214,323 in the 


Publishers Protest Canadian 
Pulp Wood Embargo 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, in a letter to Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes, signed by its 
president, Paul Patterson of the Balti- 
more Sun and vice-president, S. E. 
Thomason, Chicago Tribune, has re- 
quested’ the Government to use its good 
offices to relieve the publishing indus- 
try from the danger of a Canadian em. 
bargo on the exportation of pulp wood. 


Dr. A. P. Haake Joins 
MacManus Incorporated 


Dr. Alfred P. Haake has joined Mac- 
Manus Incorporated, Detroit, advertis- 
ing agency, as head of its bureau of 
industrial economics. Dr. Haake was 
formerly professor of economics at 
Wisconsin University and more recently 
professor of economics and head of 
that department at Rutgers College. 


Paul Scarborough Heads Vir- 


ginia Press Association 

Paul Scarborough, editor of _ the 
Franklin, Va., Tidewater News, was 
élected president of the Virginia Press 
Association at the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of that body at Newnort 
News, recently. James C. Latimer, Rich- 
mond, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Southwest Advertising Clubs to 


Meet at Corsicana 
The annual convention of the Tenth 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, comprising Louisi- 
ana, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
will be held at Corsicana, Tex., on 
November 5, 6 and 7. 


H. J. Bromley Represents 


“National Jeweler” 

H. J. Bromley has been appointed 
Chicago representative of The National 
Jeweler of that city. Mr. Bromley 
was formerly with the Chicago Hera'd 
and Examiner, 
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Ts advertising department of The 
News is proud to acknowledge that 
the paper is controlled from “‘up-stairs.” 
From the beginning in 1869, one fact has 
been unchanged and indisputable: The 
News is first a mit a and second an 
advertising medium. ause its efforts 
have been devoted to making it a great 
newspaper it has become a great adver- 
tising §medium—unquestionably first in 


everything in Indiana. 
The Indianapolis N 
%, 
*% 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager AYgvientis 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42d Street “tp, 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building _ 
““€ 
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hat Do YO U DoWith 
e BY-PRODUCT of 
IRCULATION you buy § 


I Nag hiscublors. ished Managers, Account 
Executives, Space Buyers, Sales 
Executives are reading this remarkable 
new analysis of circulation, which isolates 
and sharply defines a costly waste found 
in many advertising schedules. 


This waste is the By-Product of Circula- 
tion. Does it exist in your schedule? 


This book tells how to change the wasted 
By-Product of Circulation into a profit 
product. 


We have reserved a copy of the By- 
Product of Circulation for every man who 
buys or sells advertising space. A re- 
quest on your letterhead will bring it. 


ga MAKE YOUR PRODUCT A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


7 HOUSEHOLD 


ARTHUR CAPPER, LAILAH J..COOPER, 
Publisher, Advertising Manager 


dvertising Headquarters Eastern Office 
0% S. Dearborn Street, 120 W. 42nd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. New York City, N. Y 
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What the 
World’s Greatest Advertising Buy 
Can Do for You! 


A large Publication which recently 
ran a page advertisement in the Ameri- 
can Weekly writes as follows: 


June Sth, 1923. 
Gentlemen: 

It will interest you to know that our 
page advertisement published in the 
May 20th issue of the American Weekly 
has, to date, brought in a total of 
10,870 coupons. 

Although the advertisement ran two 
weeks ago Sunday, 262 coupons came in 
yesterday. 


The circulation of the American 
Weekly is nearly DOUBLE that of 
the country’s next largest publication. 





Its line rate (Seven Dollars) is prac- 
tically one-half the rate of that 
publication. 


It DOES pay to advertise, and it pays 
BEST to advertise in the pages of the 
“World’s Greatest Advertising Buy.” 


Qh Fas 
DrmericanAMeekly 


1834 Broadway, New York 
If you want to see the color of their money, use COLOR—A.J.K. 
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How Ruud Focuses Advertising| 
against Objections 


Knows There Are Certain Principal Reasons That Retard Sales and Sets 
Out Frankly to Show They Are Not Sound 


By Henry Burwen 


\ HICH are-the more impor- 

tant for the seller to consider 
in presenting a proposition to a 
prospective buyer—the reasons 
why he should buy, or the reasons 
why he doesn’t buy? Should the 
seller simply present the positive 
phases of his subject, endeavoring 
to make them outbalance any op- 
posing ideas in the _ prospect’s 
mind, or should he bring those 
opposing ideas out into the open 
and bowl them over with strong 
attack ? 

Advertising generally goes on 
the theory of presenting merely 
the reasons for buying, assuming 
a neutral position on the pros- 
pect’s side. The advertiser of an 
orthopedic shoe, for example, 
talks about its comforts and its 
value to the health, withogt any 
reference to the fact that many 
people don’t buy comfort shoes be- 
cause the thought of such shoes is 
associated with a lack of smart- 
ness. Which, in this case, is the 
more important for the advertis- 
ing man to recognize—the reason 
for buying, which is comfort, or 
the reason for not buying, which 
is what people imagine to be a 
lack of style? 

The Ground Gripper people met 
this situation without coming out 
flatly and admitting that there 
was such a thought by talking 
about “The Spirit of Youth in 
Your Feet,” with appropriate il- 
lustrations, suggesting, rather than 
stating, the idea of lightness, 
smartness and style. 

Suppose you were selling houses 
in a given locality ; a prospect has 
formed the impression that its 
atmosphere is unhealthful. All the 
positive arguments in the world 
about the beauty of the house and 
its grounds, its cheapness, its 
durability, will fail to move the 
prospect until the one underlying 
objection is removed, There are 
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many situations in advertising 
which are anomalous, where the 
strongest effect might be produced 
by focusing the advertising on the 
buyer’s objections. 

There is an excellent example 
of this idea in the advertising of 
Ruud automatic water heaters. In 
accordance with the usual method 
this company might talk about the 


convenience of hot water, the 
Ruud reputation and so on. In- 
stead of that, however, a large 


part of its advertising is devoted 
to talking at the prospect’s objec- 
tions—the reasons why he doesn’t 
buy—it focuses the spotlight of 
its argument directly upon the 
buying resistances. This method 
gives an opportunity for some 
strong talk, makes the advertise- 
ments lively and readable, and 
adds to its selling power. 


THE TASK THAT IS SET FOR 
ADVERTISING 


In a general way the advertising 
assumes that of course every 
home owner wants the convenience 
of instantaneous hot water. Now, 
why doesn’t every home owner in- 
stall it?—that is what the adver- 
tising is designed to answer. 

First and foremost in the list 
of buying objections is the ques- 
tion of price. To many people, the 
company has found, Ruud heater 
means an automatic heater of any 
kind. The Ruud company makes 
quality appliances — quality costs 


“money, 


There are two points here that 
the company must make: First, 
every automatic heater is not a 
Ruud; second, it is cheaper in the 
end to pay the price of the better 
product first. Would it get the 
point over by the conventional 
style of advertising Ruud qual- 
ity? It is doubtful. In a case 
like this advertising of the con- 
ventional type would be more or 
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less institutional; the real selling 
work would be up to the salesmen. 
The Ruud advertising aims to 
be selling advertising—actually to 
create the conviction in the pros- 
pect’s mind. The price situation is 
met by advertising of this kind: 


Tue Boomeranc oF “CHEAPNESS” 

Buy once, and wisely. 

Automatic water heater satisfaction 
comes only to those who look ond the 

ice. To buy because a price is lower 
is to invite the boomerang that inevitably 
appears in the form of repair bills and 
intermittent, unsatisfactory service. 

An automatic gas water heater is a 
serious purchase. It performs a vital 
service; it should be a permanent part 
of your household equipment; it is a 
quality appliance throu and through, 
built for a perfect and uninterrupted 
year-after-year service, 

For over a quarter century Ruud 
Automatic Gas Water Heaters have 
established their quality in every part 
of the world. They have stood for a 
solid responsibility to the user. Their 
makers have understood that there is an 
obligation to be discharged to the user 
which starts on the date of purchase 
instead of ending there. 

Buy once and wisely. Buy Ruud. 


Certainly this gets over the 
thought with a slam. True, it 
has a frankly negative slant; but 
one can often be more positive by 
being negative. Negative adver- 
tising may be very effective when 
it creates no unpleasant ideas in 
the prospect’s mind that are apt 
to react on the advertiser. In 
this case it cannot be said that 
there is any unfavorable reaction. 
Nor in the following, which pre- 
sents the case of Ruud reliability 
and the value of its product from 
another angle: 


How Lone Dip Ir Taxe You tro Learn 
Your Business? 

Tony, who stands on the corner with 
his peanut wagon, didn’t learn his busi- 
ness in a day. 

The difficulties—the intricacies of your 
business are known to nobody as well as 
yourself, 

Yet how long did it take you to learn 
your business? A 

How many years of experience are 
back of every move that you make today? 

Every business or profession is the 
same, in that success comes only after 
years of experience. 

To build an automatic water heater 
that will work is easy. 

To build an automatic water heater 
that will work continuously and satis- 
factorily over a long period of years is 
not easy. 

For over twenty-five Ruud 
Automatic Gas ater 


ears, 


eaters have . 
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been built, and for over twenty-five years 
they have given satisfactory and un. 
troubled hot water service in thousands 
and thousands of homes. 

The period of experimentation for the 
Ruud was over years ago. ‘ou who 
buy Ruud today are buying a known 
value, guaranteed by a specialized ex. 
perience of over a quarter of a century, 

Experience has no substitute, 

Buy once—buy wisely—buy Ruud, 


Price is the obstacle in many 
propositions. Mere talking about 
quality does not put over a con- 
viction of value, for the reason 
that every advertiser, regardless 
of the grade of his product, talks 
about quality, and the quality of 
the higher-priced product lacks 
a definite meaning. It may not be 
possible to demonstrate the quality 
by a technical demonstration, but 
it may be possible to get over the 
idea by copy that talks about the 
disadvantage of buying the cheap 
product. 

Proceeding further with the 
Ruud advertising, we find the next 
obstacle to be the expense of 
operation. The attitude of some 
is that surely instantaneous hot 
water is a fine convenience, but it 
costs. too much money. Now, 
would it be better to slide over 
this objection, attempting to make 
the idea of the convenience so 
attractive that it will overbalance 
the objection, bury it, as it were, 
by a landslide of desire; or is it 
better to come right out in the 
open and sweep the objection 
away? The Ruud people take 
the latter course, in some such 
form as the following: 


Joun Henry Rosrnson Toox His Wire 
TO THE THEATRE— 


Here’s What They Spent: 


FREE 00: SOIR idin.c 000 ddan $1.00 
Theatre Tickets........00. 6.60 
After-Theatre Supper...... 3.40 
ee eer 1.00 





n> atnainesedna ais $12.00 

‘Call it an infrequent splurge, if you 
will. Charge it up to necessary recrea- 
tion. But don’t lose sight of the cold 
facts. 

That $12 spent in a few hours would 
have given the Robinson family Ruud 
Perfect Hot Water Service for a long, 


ar time. 
he Ruud Automatic Gas Water 
Heater would allow John Henry to 


shave when he wished, to bathe when he 
wished, to enjoy a shampoo or massage 
when he wished. 

And to Mrs. Robinson—to her, the 
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A Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from George Horace Lorimer 


I congratulate you on Vanity Fair. You 
have pulled a periodical out of the air 
and made a wonderful place for it. 


oe pes. sem 


Sg et ah) tana” ee 





Some Advertisers who also think 
pretty well.of Vanity Fair 


Lorp & TAYLOR 
JoHN WANAMAKER 
Jas. McCuTCHEON 
VANTINE 

Ep. PINAUD 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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Ruud would mean the difference between 
af housework and drudgery. 
uud Automatic Hot ater would 
— her dishwashing, shorten wash- 
ay and cut scrubbing and cleaning time 
one-half, 

Ask Mrs. Robinson whether she would 
rather have Rudd Automatic Hot Water 
or go to the theatre every few months— 
just ask her. 

Maybe you don’t spend $12 when you 
go to the theatre. Maybe your taxi is 
a street car and your after-theatre sup- 
per consists of a raid on the refrigerator. 

But this is the point: whatever you 
spend for the theatre or for other amuse- 
ments is so great in contrast to the ex- 
pense of Ruud Perfect Hot Water Ser- 
vice that operating cost should not 
prevent you from having the greatest of 
all home conveniences, a Ruud Auto- 
matic Water Heater. 


Other advertisements on this 
point bring out the smallness oft the 
cost of operation by comparison 
‘with other small casually consid- 
ered items. “One Collar—How 
Much Do You Pay to Have It 
Laundered ?” queries one heading, 
followed by the explanation that 
the cost of Ruud automatic hot 
water per person per day is just as 
small. Similar comparison made 
with the lowly Bermuda onion and 
a cake of soap. 


‘CARTOON TAKES AWAY STING 


Next in the list of obstacles 
comes the coal water heater. 
Again the advertising attacks the 
objection at its core. The answer 
is the greater convenience of the 
Ruud gas heater. Instead of pre- 
senting this idea a little fearfully 
as if it might be taken as an 
impertinence, the company comes 
right out, draws a cartoon show- 
ing the master of the house down 
on his knees shaking the grate, 
and asking in the title, “Are you 
valet to your coal heater?” 

Similar ideas are presented in 
further advertisements, of which 
the substance is: “You can’t be 
in Chicago and New York at the 
same time”—the simile being that 
neither can heat be in two places 
at the same time; “At one time 
people thought tomatoes were 


poisonous”—also they thought it. 


unhealthful to bathe more than 
once a year—to sleep with the 
windows open was to court early 
death—while today a few people 
still think they save money by 
heating their domestic water sup- 
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ply with a coil in the furnace. 

Not every one of the advertise- 
ments are of this order; some are 
designed to.create desire for the 
convenience of instantaneous hot 
water. Such, for example, is the 
following : 


Wuart asout Mary Ann? 


_ Mary Ann works in your kitchen. At 
times, she extends her operations to the 
laundry. 

Sometimes Mary Ann grumbles and 
small wonder that she does. 

To do her job right, she must have 
plenty of hot water, yet every time there 
is a run on the bathtub, the tank is ex- 
hausted and Mary Ann is left high 
and dry. 

_The solution is to get a water heater 
without a tank—Ruud Automatic Water 
Heater that automatically heats the water 
you need as you need it, that meets 
every hot water demand instantly, yet 
never is exhausted. 


For the most part, however, the 
company assumes that most peo- 
ple do have a desire for the con- 
venience but they don’t buy it for 
one or another of the several 
reasons mentioned. The adver- 
tising, consequently, is focused 
specifically on these reasons. 

There is about these advertise- 
ments a forcefulness which is 
lacking, it must be admitted, in 
a great deal of advertising of the 
conventional type, which disre- 
gards the reasons for not buying. 
Focusing on a definite objective 
permits emphasis. And what is 
perhaps equally important, it helps 
to make the advertisements eye- 
catching, readable and interesting. 

There are many cases, no 
doubt, where it is highly de- 
sirable to keep away from the 
reasons for not buying; on the 
other hand, there are many op- 
portunities for strong advertising 
in focusing the advertising on the 
objections. This is particularly 
true where the objections are only 
fancied ones or where in the 
prospect’s mind they assume a 
measure of importance far be- 
yond their real value, which is 
the case with Ruud heaters. 
Then meeting the objections face 
to face puts them down to their 
proper proportions. Such adver- 
tising simultaneously increases the 
positive and decreases the negative 
factors that enter into the de- 
termination of buying desire. 
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Cosmopolitan is bought 
in the market place, 
where goods are bought. 


tii 





Tiff; 
da 


if Ue Cette | 
L it 


Bias 
RRL 
TUT THAR 


a 


MONG other 
places, in 17,000 
drug stores. It is 


(Bil 


_—o thus naturally asso- 
+ se ciated with merchan- 
Say dise at the very place 


aul where merchandise 
\ is bought. And also 


associated with 


Pou ciety 





= people who are buy- 
Sw ing personally. 
— Sam 
SS ws 
= Ne cums 
= 
—_ . 

Saw 

Re ne The Border of this advertise- 

Bid ment is the distinguishing 

; mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 

rsa services— Motoring, Schools, 

wo Food, Travel, and Druggist. 





It is the Border of Service. 
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35 Cents 


osmopolitan 


America’s Ablest Advertising Medium 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. Hammesranr J. J. Bannetr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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@ Markets are a matter of 
people; 773,850 are a lot of 
people. That’s what the last 
census gave Baltimore — and 
put her into seventh place. 


@ Baltimore is a big market; 
Baltimore is a responsive mar- 
ket. Baltimore homes can 
be reached most efficiently 
through the Sunpapers, be- 
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7th City 


cause the Sunpapers are home 
delivered by exclusive Sun 
carriers; and because Sun cir- 
culation has gone right up 
with the census. 


@ Baltimore is a “big time” 
market. Put it high on your 
list. 





June Net Paid Average Circulation: 
Daily (M & E) 242,800 
Sunday - - - 179,700 


A Gain of 17,200 Daily and 21,300 
Sunday Over June, 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Blidg., Chicago 











BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
~+THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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| A Big Newspaper 
In a Big Market 


HE Indianapolis Star is a real business 

motive power. It is delivering the 
goods and proving itself a real power in the 
community. The busy man or woman of 
today who wants all the news—while it is 
yet news—is realizing every day that the 
Indianapolis Star is a newspaper in every 
sense of the word—that they can depend 
upon it both for the truth of its editorial 
matter and the quality of the merchandise 
that is advertised in its columns. For that 
reason the Indianapolis Star is a good ad- 
vertising medium and should be on your list. 








The Indianapolis Star 


P Foreign 
Representatives 














CHICAGO EveNING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
KELLY-SMITH Co. 

LOUISVILLE dare Marbridge Bldg., New York 
ROCKY —— Lytton Bldg., Chicago 

MUNCIE STAR 

‘Terre Haute SrAR R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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The Progress of the Matinee: Wide 
Campaign for Trust Business 


Results That Have Been Obtained from the Use of Advertising by the 
Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association 


By Leroy A. Mershon 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association, and Secretary, Committee on 


Publicity, 


Ts years ago witnessed the 
beginning of a pioneer move- 
ment which may rightly be placed 
in the classification of “the most 
fascinating.” It is known as the 
“National Publicity Campaign for 
Trust Companies.” The title of 
the campaign is a misnomer as it 
does not adequately convey a true 
thought of either the scope or 
usefulness of this movement. A 
“Campaign for Trust Companies” 
would indicate that the sole 
beneficiaries shall be the trust 
companies themselves. This is 
far from true. 

Starting as an_ educational 
movement, it began almost im- 
mediately to influence the thought 
of men and women to such an ex- 


tent that from all parts of the: 


country word was received that 
individuals were inquiring about 
adequate provision for their 
worldly affairs. It has been esti- 
mated that the amount of money 
subscribed by the trust companies 
of the United States in support 
of this campaign is being returned 
to them several times over in fees 
already received from business 
transacted and to be received from 
business already written but which 
will be actually managed at a 
future date. 

The operation of the campaign 
is very simple. It is a plain 
manufacturer—dealer — consumer 
proposition. The committee under 
which the work is done corre- 
sponds to the manufacturer; the 
trust companies to the dealer and 
the reader of the message or 
buyer of trust service is, of 
course, the consumer. 

The first attention must neces- 
sarily be given to providing funds. 

From an address made on July 17 
before the convention of the American 
Institute. of Banking at Cleveland. 
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Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 


This is done by inviting sub- 
scriptions. These range from 
twenty-five to one thousand dol- 
lars annually and are based upon 
the combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the subscrib- 
ing institution. With sufficient 
funds assured, contracts are made 
for space in magazines of national 
circulation. 


THE APPEAL 


The copy, or message which is 
conveyed to the readers of these 
magazines, is in the narrative 
style. Several of the first ad- 
vertisements were abstract in 
character. During the past two 
years they have been based upon 
concrete examples. <A few illus- 
trations will suffice. The adver- 
tisement used in October, 1921, 
was entitled “Mr. Warren’s 
Omission.” It tells the story of 
this young business man who, 
just after his marriage, made a 
will, As time passed children were 
born, he acquired property and 
the future looked bright. He drew 
a new will to fit the new circum- 
stances. He went on a business 
trip and was killed in an accident. 
The two wills were produced, but 
the new one was unsigned and, 
therefore, ineffective. 

Another advertisement entitled 
“The Chequered History of This 
Trust Estate,” tells of a man who 
died thirty-seven years ago, leav- 
ing a will in which he appointed 
four individuals to carry out cer- 
tain trust provisions for his 
daughter. The daughter is still 
living. One of the persons named 
as trustee never qualified; a sec- 
ond resigned; a third was re- 
moved; the fourth died a number 
of years ago. Following the 
death of other appointees, applica- 
tion was made to the court for a 
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trust company to act. The court 


record reads: 


The application was based on the de- 
sire of all the persons interested ‘‘to 
avoid a repetition of the agg annoy- 
ance, and care to which they have been 
nage by the unusually chequered his- 

tory of this trust estate in its thirty- 
seven years of existence, Not only do 
they seek the stability and freedom 
from natural death of a corporate trus- 
tee, but they have special reasons for 
desiring the appointment of a trust com- 
pany with which they have sustained 
continuing relations of trust and confi- 
dence. oreover, they do not desire to 
be put to the expense of premiums on 
bonds and of- successive ae 
whenever a new individual trustee mig 
be required. 


One of the advertisements used 
this year was entitled “My Partner 
should not have made me his 
Executor.” The illustration used 
gives a true picture of this man 
sitting at his office desk sur- 
rounded by many records and 
papers. The facial expression 
reveals distraction bordering upon 
hopeless despair. His actual 
words are recorded thus: 


Running the busi gh to 
take all the time and caerey I have. I 
really ‘can’t give “7 old partner’s estate 
proper attention. atching his invest- 
ments, collecting the income, paying it 
out to his family, keeping the records, 
fixing up income tax statements, han- 
dling real estate—I’m doing all this for 

ob’s family now when there’s only one 
“ us to run the business. He never 
should have named me as executor and 
trustee in his will. 





Another recent advertisement 
pictures two men sitting in a club. 
One man is telling the other of 
the recent consummation of his 
plans whereby he named a trust 
company to safeguard his family’s 
future. The conversation was held 
about two months prior to the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement. 

Fully 85 per cent of the fund 
collected is_used in placing these 
messages in nationally circulating 
mediums. Wherever people read 
they are encountering these brief 
but forceful appeals to put their 
houses in order—now. 

Although in each of the na- 
tional advertisements the reader is 
urged to consult a local institu- 
tion as to its service in respect to 
his or her estate or in regard to 
carrying out certain provisions of 
trusts, many requests have been 
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received at the New York office 
for printed matter or information 
along trust lines, During the past 
two and one-half years 21,400 such 
requests have been received and 
filled. Like every movement of 
this kind, the offer of free printed 
matter has attracted the curious 
as well as those possessed of 
selfish motives. These, however, 
have been in the minority. By 
far the greatest majority of in- 
quirers have been sincere seekers 
after information to guide them 
in their personal plans. The 
names of these inquirers have 
been furnished to local institu- 
tions in all parts of the country 
for more intensive work. 

It has been in connection with 
this large and active correspond- 
ence with heads: of families and 
others desiring to arrange their 
affairs that the altruistic side of 
the campaign has been brought 
out most forcibly. 

Picture, if you will, the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands 
of homes where death will even- 
tually come. Fathers are anxious 
about the welfare of wives and 
children; mothers are absorbed in 
thought about the future of a 
daughter or son; brothers are 
fearful as to the provision which 
is best to be made for a sister, 
and vice versa. These and many 
other intimate family situations 
have been told in these letters. 
Education, food and shelter must 
be provided for through a course 
of years. Stories of sadness, 
pathos, family differences and fric- 
tion have been related and advice 
sought as to the best and most 
businesslike method to pursue. 
These opportunities for service 
have been availed of to the utmost 
and many homes and lives are 
today safeguarded that would be 
unprotected but for this work. 

There is being spent in maga- 
zines each year $250,000 to market 
a collar; $150,000 to market one 
brand of grape juice; $350,000 to 
market a soap; $1,500,000 to mar- 
ket a soup; $200,000 to market 
one brand of lemons; $1,000,000 
to market an oil; nearly $700,000 
to market one brand of raisins; 
$200,000 to market an educational 
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HE CASINO at Deauville, drawn by Drian 
for Harper’s Bazar. Part of the charm of 
Harper’s Bazar for the fashionable American is, 
without doubt, its reflection of that fashionable 
Continental life which she herself knows so well. 


Harpers basar 


2 IN LONDON 6fr.1N PARIS 
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course, and scores of other cases 
might be mentioned, but time and 
space forbid. There is no doubt 
about the soundness of this cam- 
paign for the extension of trust 
service, and the $100,000 to be 
invited for this work during 1924 
is small in comparison with the 
potential field for trust service. 

For 1921, 6,600,000 persons paid 
income tax to the Federal Gov- 
ernment on net incomes of $1,000 
or more. The net income reported 
was over $19,500,000,000; the tax 
paid was over $700,000,000. Over 
500,000 persons paid tax on net 
incomes above $5,000. Their ag- 
gregate incomes amounted to over 
$6,300,000,000. 

It is reasonable to believe that 
these 500,000 persons represent a 
real field for trust service. After 
these prospects are exhausted 
6,000,000 income tax payers still 
remain, and after this field has 
been cultivated intensively 100,- 
000,000 may still be selected from. 
A greater number of estates are 
worth administering from the 
standpoint of fees than is com- 
monly believed. If any doubt is 
entertained upon this subject, se- 
cure the figures from your local 
probate court of the number of 
estates probated last year. Ascer- 
tain the value of the estates ad- 
ministered by individuals and 
those administered by corporate 
fiduciaries. The result of your 
investigation will prove the need 
of concerted as well as separate 
effort to tell the story of trust 
company service. 

Ten years ago the annual ad- 
vertising appropriation cf a cer. 
tain small business concern was 
$2,000. Today it is over $200,000. 
The salesmen for this concern 
formerly had difficulty in securing 
a hearing. Today they are almost 
invariably given a courteous re- 
ception and favorable opportunity 
to tell their story. A nation-wide 
campaign opened to them the door 
of opportunity. This campaign is 
doing the same thing for sellers 
of trust service everywhere. 

There is a large word—obliga- 
tion—which accompanies the re- 
ceipt of every charter authorizing 
the conduct of a trust business. 
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This obligation is twofold. First, 
to tell men and women how their 
affairs can be safeguarded and, 
second, to receive all proper 
trusts which are offered without 
basing their acceptance primarily 
upon the question of loss or gain. 

To have a part in the fulfill- 
ment of the first of these obliga- 
tions is one of the most useful of 
all endeavors. 





Use of Advertising Increased 
by Episcopal Churches 


The Rev. Robert F. Gibson, executive 
secretary of the department of publicity 
of the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church, after conferences with diocesan 
leaders in all sections of the country, 
declares the use the advertising 
columns of the newspapers by the parish 
organizations of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States is increasing rapidly. 

“Some of this advertising is by indi- 
vidual parishes,” he says, “some by 
groups of parishes, and some in combi- 
nation with churches of other commu- 
nions. Apparently most of it still con- 
sists of church notices or display 
advertisements of special services or 
meetings and of invitations to come to 
church. But there is a rapidly growing 
conviction that church advertising should 
contain matter which has an evangelistic 

purpose; statements about Christianity 
and the Church and the application of 
Christian principles.” 





English Fisheries Exhibition to 
Advertise in America 


The International Fisheries Exhibition, 
to be staged at Leeds, England, from 
September 24 to October 6, will be a 
vertised in publications covering the 
fishin aang lntoisy of the United States and 
Cana: The account is handled by the 
Universal Exhibitions, Limited, of Lon- 
don, England. 





Industrial Alcohol Campaign 
for Canada 

A Dominion-wide campaign is planned 
by the Canadian Industrial Alcohol 
Company, Limited, Montreal, on_ its 
product, Maple Leaf Utility Sets. 
a from coast to coast will b - 

The account is handled by S. 

Revaen, Limited, Montreal Se Ba 
agency. 





Fertilizer Account for 
Norman D’Evelyn 


The Agricultural Lime & Compost 
Company, San Francisco, manufacturer 
of fertili izers, has placed its advertising 
account with Norman F, D’Evelyn, ad 
vertising, San Francisco. A campaign 
in Pacific Coast newspapers is planned. 
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During the first six 
months of 1923 National 
Clothing Advertisers 
showed a preference of 
87% for The Journal, of 
Minneapolis. One third 
of these advertisers used 
the Journal exclusively. 
The Journal lineage was 
50,393. 















i 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


New York, Chicago, and 
Rerrevente’ OMe Ormsbee, Inc, 
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The Largest Farm Paper | Ci 





The Leader Type of Farmer 
Reads The Farm Journal 





Ae the - ah 


Secretary Farmers’ Alliance; Secre- 
tary Farmers’ ‘Equity; County Com- 
missioner, Member State Legislature, 
Director of Telephone Company, 
Bank Director—Mr. Erickson exem- 
plifies the leader type of farmer. 








It Pays and Proves It Pays | Be 
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ot | Circulation over 1,150,000 





. Spraxkine of leadership among farmers; 
‘In the family of Gilbert Erickson, Lankin, 
N.D.,” said County Agent Hathaway, ‘we find an 
unusual amount of leadership. Mrs. Erickson is 
fully as prominent a leader of women as Mr. Erickson 
is of men. As a farmer, Mr. Erickson has always been 
at the front. He is always ready to try new crops and 
new methods that have any promise.” 


Mr. Erickson owns and operates a 720-acre farm. The 
land and livestock are worth $50,000 and the implements 
are valued at $3,500. But this is not merely a farm—a 
business plant. It is a farm home—with mother, dad 
and seven children—the kind of place that develops the 
best in rural citizenship and makes up the most progres- 
sive farm homes. . 


“I have read your paper now for over 30 years,” says 
Mr. Erickson, “and feel free to say that I consider my 
subscription one of the best investments I have ever 
made.” 
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| Believed In for 46 Years 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERT IES ING 


Chicago 








Qs 
I) Ny come 
every 
cellen 


Th 


O homebuilders, architects, [| .,; 
guarc¢ 


contractors and lumber [| %: 


scien! 


dealers all over the United | * 
States, the name MORGAN [| <X3, 


, a Rai 
stands for unsurpassed quality, “a 


service and value. at 


It is indeed a great pleasure to | **° 
serve the Morgan Woodwork 
Organization as advertising 
counsellors. 


news} 
is it. 
The Henri, Hurst & McDonald fill 1 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


Acopywill be sent at your request. 








Intricacies of the Newspaper Half- 
tone That Are Being Mastered 


Expert “Doctoring” of Photographs Necessary—Original Wash 
Drawings Should Be Made with Their Ultimate Use Fully in Mind 


By a Commercial Art Director 


DVERTISERS who desire to 
use photographic illustrations 
in newspaper campaigns, or half- 
tones from original drawings, 
would do well to approach the 
problem from the experienced 
viewpoint of the newspaper artist. 
Newspapers have been com- 
pelled, over a great many years, to 
face the same problem to an 
arduous extent. That they have 
come close to mastering it is 
everywhere observed in the ex- 
cellent results secured. 

The newspaper, admittedly, is 
in a position to go to extra 
lengths in the matter of safe- 
guarding reproduction. Make- 
ready, which is the careful, 
scientific building-up of the wood 
block mounting, influences results. 
But the newspaper artist himself 
sees to it that his “copy” is right 
before it is ever engraved. 

Rarely indeed, can a photograph, 
for example, be sent direct to the 
engraver, as it is, without retouch- 
ing, and it is in this scientific 
treatment of the camera study that 
promise of a fine printing result 
is established. 

It would seem unnecessary to 
repeat these precautionary mea- 
sures, but the fact remains that it 
is a lesson which the uninitiated 
rarely appreciate until bitter ex- 
perience has taught them that 
something is wrong. 

‘TI see halftones print well in 
newspapers,” they observe, “why 
is it that my illustrations smudge, 
fill in and look blurred? My 
photographic originals were the 
best I could secure.” 

The successful halftone repro- 
duction arbitrarily eliminates a 
great many of the intermediate 
lights and shades. 

It does not attempt to snare 
subtleties. 

Since a coarse screen is de- 


manded, and since this screen 
automatically cuts out much that 
is in the original, it is advisable 
to provide for what will happen in 
advance. 

There will be no solid blacks, 
for the screen will grey them 
down if they are in the photo- 
graph or the wash drawing. And 
in the same manner, if tooling is 
not done on the plate, pure whites 
will carry a screen texture. 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE NOT BEEN 
THROUGH THE ORDEAL 


To those who have had close- 
hand experience, these explana- 
tions are, of course, perfectly 
obvious. We are speaking, frankly, 
to the innumerable persons who 
have not been through the ordeal, 
are not professional service men 
and who have not been brought up 
in an engraving house atmosphere. 

It so often happens that a small 
advertiser, depending entirely 
upon his own home resources, will 
“shoot a photograph to the en- 
graver,” and suffer the disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment which 
invariably follows. He has no 
“mechanical department” of his 
own. He believes that a “good 
photograph” will make a good re- 
production. Why not? Isn’t the 
photograph crisp and clear? 

You may secure the very finest 
available photograph, say, the bust 
picture of a child, and despite its 
visual virtues, as a piece of copy, 
it will not engrave, in coarse 
screen handling, in a satisfactory 
manner. Contrast, of a marked 
character, is one necessity. Lights 
must play against darks. And 
these contrasts should be violent. 
If the head is in shadow, it will 
be best entirely to silhouette the 
subject. If, on the other hand, 
the features are “light” in tone, 
the painting-in of a solid black or 
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a very dark background, will make 
for clearer definition in the printed 
result, 

The newspaper artist suffers 
from no ill-founded trust in what 
will happen.. He will take a pen 
and deliberately strengthen fea- 
tures, such as eyes, nostrils, mouth. 
Then he will touch in bold whites. 
The finished copy will not be 
artistic and it is very likely to 
aggravate your sense of the 
artistic, but when the illustration 
is finally printed, much of this 
rugged retouching will have saniaen 
away. 

“Never allow a dark to be near 
a dark,” says a retoucher of this 
grade of work, “manage to in- 
troduce contrast of light and 
shade—manufacture it, if it does 
not exist in the camera study.” 

The tooling out of whites on 
the plate has grown to be a very 
fine art in newspaper halftones 
and is often indispensable. But 
this should be done by one who is 
in absolute sympathy with the sub- 
ject. When a photograph has been 
skilfully retouched, it may serve 
as a guide for the engraver, who 
does his tooling from it. Then 
again, some departments ask for 
the complete halftone, on news- 
paper stock, and paint in the high 
lights on the proof. The en- 
graver uses this as final copy. 

An advertiser who uses hun- 
dreds of newspaper halftones of 
children—just their heads—started 
out by attempting to make coarse- 
screen plates from unretouched 
photographs. A few printed clearly 
but the majority were rather sorry 
smudges. 

Then retouching was tried, but, 
not being bold enough,. and as 
electrotypes and not _ original 
plates were distributed, the re- 
sults were again discouraging. 

At last an artist was secured 
who himself tooled the halftones, 
eliminating at least fifty per cent 
of the screen. All highlights 
were entirely dispensed with, leav- 
ing only eyes, nose and mouth, 
but these highlights were so 
shrewdly cut from the plate that 
the result was to give the head the 
appearance of being under a very 
vivid flash of light—and these 
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plates printed under any and all 
circumstances. 

It is not a very difficult process 
to minimize the number of tones 
in a photograph. Sometimes they 
can be reduced to four, ranging 
from black to white—and in 
this field, black-and-white become 
“tones,” after a manner of speak- 
ing. 

In newspapers in large metro- 
politan cities you are very apt to 
find halftones printed  satisfac- 
torily, even when a rather fine 
screen is used. Advertisers in 
very large cities are in a position 
to supply original plates, rather 
than electros. Rush is the reason 
for many poor halftone results, 
There should be time enough for 
careful plate-making, time for 
make-ready, time for tooling if it 
seems necessary. 


WHAT THE HAMPTON SHOPS HAVE 
DONE 


Some exceptionally handsome 
halftone reproductions of home 
interiors have been used for the 
Hampton Shops in newspapers in 
New York. While there are 
hazards and while in some papers 
there might be blurs and smudges, 
attention to every’ possible phase 
of this series has given what is 
close to magazine finish in news- 
paper printing. But where a 
series must be electrotyped and 
sent out promiscuously to a large 
list of newspapers, there is “no 
telling what might happen.” 

An advertiser who uses many 
newspaper halftones—uses them 
nationally and makes a feature 
of them—puts the case rather 
shrewdly, we believe, when he 
says: 

“The use of newspaper half- 
tones means a gamble. The ad- 
vertiser who is unwilling to look 
upon it as such should keep to 
line drawings and line plates. But 
if he will say to himself: ‘I won't 
expect 100 per cent good repro- 
duction—I will swallow my. disap- 
pointment when the bad ones bob 
up’—this advertiser will get the 
most out of a process which is 
comparatively young. 

“That’s it—do not expect too 
much. If a certain percentage of 
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Keeping Good Company 
F your advertising deserves gravure 
treatment, it deserves favorable en- 


vironment — worth-while associates 
on the gravure page. 























1ews- The development of Globe-Democrat 
re a Rotogravure to its position as “St. Louis’ 
and show window” da 
large policy of careful selection on de part 
no of the publisher. It meant the refusal 
of thousands of dollars worth of busi- 
many ness which a less careful censor might 
them have accepted 
ature 
ather . But, after ms it pays to be par- saat 
1 he Soube with a medi m like thi this. . . 
It certainly pays ong sdeattes whe is 
half- entitled to use it. 
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ection 
j. CARR GAMBLE, cAdvertising Manager 
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plates print satisfactorily, be con- 
tent or at least reconciled. I send 
out thousands of electros of half- 
tones a year and I know perfectly 
well, in advance, that some clip- 
pings from some newspapers will 
give me a cold shiver. A cer- 
tain percentage will be almost 
beyond recognition. But the next 
paper off the press may give 
as fine a result as anyone could 
ask. I want the quality and the 
realism of the photograph and all 
I ask is a fair percentage of suc- 
cesses as to printing. Those who 
are always demanding one hun- 
dred per cent finish should not use 
newspaper halftones at all. Their 
tempers will be riled all the while. 

“We give our engravers plenty 
of time. We experiment con- 
stantly with various screens. We 
make our proof, not on coated 
stock, but on the poorest news- 
paper stock we can find. We have 

*a corps of retouchers who are 
versed in the newspaper style and 
‘technique, and we never expect 
too much. 

“Occasionally we do the various 
‘stunts,’ such as making an en- 
largement from a_é halftone, 
painting out highlights and then 
making a second engraving from 
the proof. However, for the most 
part, we depend upon wise screen 
and professional retouching.” 

The inventive touch is every- 
where evident in modern poor- 
paper halftone work, for the ad- 
vertiser is learning how to bridge 
the situation. 

Where an original drawing is 
made, as in so many of the fash- 
ion illustrations observed in news- 
papers just now, the problem is 
greatly simplified. 

The artist deliberately sets out 
to simplify his picture and to 
make the plate foolproof in its 
own right, by means of very clever 
and pronounced contrasts of light 
and shade. . 

Thus, a charcoal drawing, 
boldly, simply and -dashingly 
executed, can be transformed into 
a newspaper halftone of work- 

anlike quality, by the mere proc- 
ess of having a coarse halftone 
streen run entirely over it in the 


plate making. ‘As’ it goes torthess» 
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engraver, it could be reproduced 
in line. But the engraver makes 
the transformation and a quality 
technique is supplied. 

If there are danger zones for 
reproduction, then areas-of white 
can be tooled out. e§ 

The drop-out halftone, in coarse 
screen, is exceedingly popular and 
rightfully so. Here again, strong 
contrasts are supplied. 

The artist’s original may carry 
many areas where no wash ef- 
fects appear and these are auto- 
matically etched out. No screen 
whatsoever covers them. 

Now and again a charcoal or 
crayon or pencil drawing is made 
with such cleverness that, to the 
public at least, it resembles a half- 
tone. You,can take a pen and ink 
original, and ask the engraver to 
make a coarse screen halftone of 
it, and thus produce a plate which 
is very apt to print well, partic- 
ularly if whites are tooled out 
judiciously. 

Never was it more important to 
have artist and engraver work 
in perfect harmony. 

Indeed, the best plan is to have 
these two “get together” and dis- 
cuss ways and means. 
to spare you much ‘sorrow. 





Jewish Charities Call on 
Advertisers and Publishers 


Max Phillips, of the Phillips-Jones 
Corporation, New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the advertising 
committee, and Daniel Nicoll, publisher 
of the New York Mail, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the publishing 
committee, of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties of New York City, in its cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 needed to wipe 
out a deficit in its 1923 budget of 
three and a half millions. 


James W. Critchfield Joins 
McPhee & McGinnity 


James W. Critchfield has joined the 
McPhee & McGinnity Company, manu- 
facturer_ of lumber, millwork, and 
paint,. Denver, Col. Mr. Critchfield 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Marietta Paint & Color Company, 
Marietta, O 








G. E.. Baber has joined the staff of 
the Kansas City Journal-Post. Mr. 
Raber was for the past three years with 
the-‘Kensas''City Jewish: Chronicte:: 


It is apt 
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¢ Ad Ch 
iene vertisers in Uhicago 
gd _ .JD ETAILERS and manufacturers who use the 
auto- display advertising columns of Chicago news- 
creen papers will be interested in the following lineage 
1 figures, which do not include classified or want ad 
ae advertising: ° | 
) the . ee } 
half- Total Display Advertising 
d ink : 
a First Six Months, 1923-1922 | 
2s 1923 1922 Comparison 
aie, Lines Lines Gain Lines } 
out Evening American 4,876,966 3,933,834 943,132 i 
Gained 24.0% i 
lhe Daily News - - - 7,783,289 6,939,675 843,614 
Gained 12.2% ! 
om Post -------- 2,410,460 2,184,438 226,022 
~ Gained 103% | 
Journal - - - - - - 2,264,355 2,127,483 136,872 " 
Gained 6.4%, : 
a Evening American Gains More Rapidly 
* Than Any Other Evening Newspaper 
tising Evening American gained 806,260 lines more than did 
lisher the Journal. i 
shine Evening American gained 717,110 lines more than did 
the the Post. ; 
So- Evening American gained 99,518 lines more than did the i 
Dige Daily News. } 
* Advertising confidence is after all largely indicated by i 
the repetition of business. To have gained nearly a mil- | 
, lion lines during the first six months of 1923 is an achieve- H 
ins ment of no small proportions and something surely for 
display advertisers to think about. 
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FIVE 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


1 Sixty thousand subscriptions 
* from the members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 
2,, Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
N ew York State. Thus the 
ly circulation for the past 
12 on he has averaged. way 
over 60,000 copies. 
3 Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 
4. Farmer - owned, farmer -*con- 


° 





troll 

In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farni papers. 





* Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
chief source of income—milk. 
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Holding the interest | 
of New York’s farmers 

















O-OPERATIVE marketing 
of farm products is firmly es- 
iblished in New York State and 
eighboring counties. Nine im- 
ortant crops are now marketed 
hrough associations owned and 
pntrolled by the farmers who 
new the crops. Brands have been 
stablished; brand demand, and 
abilized year-after-year markets 
ave resulted. 


But this was not a mushroom 
rowth. Many men worked to- 
ther, through many discour- 
gements, till thousands and 
housands of farmers were co- 
perating. 

Throughout the years of strug- 
le, one farm paper gave its un- 
ling support. This was the 
bairymen’s League News, owned 
nd controlled by farmers. The 
ews was originally founded as 
he official publication of one as- 





sociation. But as eo-cpesative 
marketing gained headway, the 
News became the champion of 
the whole movement. 


Today the News carries the 
news of all_nine associations and 
editorial matter of interest to all. 
It is read by members of all nine 
organizations—by farmers who 
are directly and financially inter- 
ested in the co-operative market- 
ing movement. In 1922, the News 
showed the highest percentage of 
total lineage from New York 
State firms of the three state 
farm papers. 

The co-operative marketing 
movement is important to you, 
both as an advertiser and as a 
consumer. If you will drop us a 
line, we will have a representa- 
tive call to tell you mere about 


. this movement and the farmer- 


owned farm paper. 


Dairymen’s League News 


NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street Phone—Bryant 6081 
CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 


Phone—Franklin 5959 
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. Agricultural College, an authority whose achievements 





Greatest Common Denomi- 
nator of American 
Agriculture 


What “crop” fits into more kinds of farming than any 
other? 

An investigation just finished by the Farm and Home 
Bureau of Commercial Research has clearly demonstrated 
that this crop is poultry. 

Acting on this information, Farm and Home has secured 
as Poultry Editor Prof. William F. Kirkpatrick, Head of 
the Department of Poultry Husbandry at the Connecticut 


during the past twelve or fifteen years have placed him 
in a position of unquestioned leadership among poultry 
people. 

Besides originating and conducting the famous Storrs 
Egg Laying Contests, it was under Prof. Kirkpatrick’s 
direction that the Storrs’ station originated and developed 
the technique of “culling,” which is revolutionizing poul- 


try culture. 
Send for the 
Research Department's 
Report on the. Poultry Situation 


ama" FA 
FARM”*rOME 
The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago e% 456 Fourth Avenue, New York! 
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Fight Negro Exodus and Radicals 
with Advertising 


A Group of Southern Employers Sees Gravity of Labor Situation and 
Meets It with Advertising 


By Ruel McDaniel 


HE Southern negro has an 

imagination that is easily 
swayed by colorful suggestions. 
He never quite outgrows his 
childhood when it comes to build- 
ing air castles. Because of his 
nature, the glowing pictures, 
painted to him by 
radical labor agents of 


leave, radicals flow in to take 
their places. They are flockin 
from the big lumber camps a 
cities all over the country. With 
the ordinary “wobblies” are com- 
ing radical organizers and Reds. 
Their influence is already being 





fortunes to be had in 
the North, East and 
West, have caused 


PEACE and PROSPERITY 





him to take on a spirit 
of restlessness. The 
result is that in at 
least one Southern 
State the negro popu- 


lation has decreased chart by prot and sheer 9 steer Me ttewes that teher «the Marth wot 
e therty free hamdred meminers of the indasime! peat (he ne chee | 
50 per cent during the SESS Shara are 
e the a 
past twelve months. ar tnd Wes Sy eh ay OT ay tn art emg tne et 
; ; SSeseeeees Sse cts 
There is no denying a a = 
it, the negro has al- Sraavessce = fsecc ee 
ways been the wheel- nara erect Sete no ciel ete be a 
horse of the indus- Serene ee. a ee hs 
trial and agricultural Fa a a 
South, and the rapid- a — 
ity with which he and eerie te et cn Rae “ab wo 
hi il leavi rn a ey ey 
1is family are leaving =: SSS 
; : ; ot ade 
their native haunts is Litas Soe 
causing real concern Sse ese ke te 


wherever labor is em- 
ployed. 

However, there is 
something more seri- 





or 
PILLAGE and PERDITION 


Northward the Negro Laborer Winds His Way, 
and Leaves the Southland Cropless and fo Me" 











ous than a mere labor 
shortage in connection 
with the Northbound 
stream of ebony. 
Those manufacturers and plant- 
ers who have taken the time to look 
beyond their own colored spec- 
tacles realize it. 

For years radical labor has been 
searching vainly for a weak spot 
in the South’s armor against him. 
He has tried time and again to 
gain a real foothold in its fields 
and factories, ¢ath time finding 
himself talking onlv to deaf ears. 
But now, at last, his hopes are 
being fulfilled. As the negroes 
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THE OPENING BARRAGE IN A SERIES OF EIGHTEEN 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


felt, for there is an air of dis- 
content among the remaining 
negroes and the laborers among 
those who have come recently 
that are not already radical. 

The situation has reached such 
a stage that one group of em- 
ployers realized that something 
more than wailing must be done 
to curb it. Newspaper advertisi 
has, been turned to to sccomplask 
the task. 

The first” full page of a well- 
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planned ‘campaign has just ap- 
peared in the New Orleans press. 
Copy of like size will be inserted 
every Saturday for eighteen con- 
secutive weeks. The cost of the 
campaign’is being met by leading 
industrial and agricultural con- 
cerns through Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, including sawmills, sugar 
plantations and general manufac- 
turers. 

The copy presents a real man- 
to-man talk and makes a double- 
fisted appeal to the workingman 
of thought who is proud to call 
the South his home and who in 
reality has its interest at heart, 
whether he be of the white or 
black race, : 

“Peace and Prosperity or Pil- 
lage and Perdition?” begins the 
first advertisement of the series. A 
frank’ statement is made when it 
declares that, . “Radical labor 
agents and Reds squint down the 
same gun barrel, They disagree 
only on the pointing and discharg- 
ing of the piece.” And continu- 
ing, “The negro departure from 
the South is doing the I. W. W. a 
double service. . . . Any ripple of 
misunderstanding that the Wobbly 
can create in labor circles to him 
is a step in the right direction.” 
The talk closes with “The lack of 
snap and jazz in ‘Old Black Joe’ 
and its repeated promises of ‘I’m 
Coming’ is much better than the 
raw, red notes of the Interna- 
tionale:” 

The reading matter is surround- 
ed by liberal white space, and but 
little illustrating will be used in 
the series. No names appear with 
the copy, biut'a note at the bottom 
explaifis that it is being run by a 
group of Louisiana institutions. 





€. G. Loisell with Buttonlath 
4 Company 

C. G. Loisell has been . snpginted ad- 
rtising manager of the Buttonlath 
Man anufacturing ‘Company, ‘Los Angeles. 
Mr, . Loisell was formerly advertising 
and export manager of the Bradley- 
bey ne Paint Conny of that city. 


"Joins N. W. Ayer & Son 

John Field Geapden has joined the 
staff of - W.. Ayer. &. Son at Phila- 
delphia. ‘’ , 
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Individualizing the Recipe 


Advertisement 

Based on the assumption that people 
like to be addressed as_ individuals 
rather than en masse, the manufac- 
turers of Libby’s Milk are running a 
Series of personalized advertisements in 

oledo newspaper space. Each one 
starts with a recipe and an illustration 
of the finished product; the can, of 
course, being part of the picture. 

So far, there is nothing so unusual 
about the advertisement. icowene. the 
headline beneath and ‘the copy follow- 
ing, focus the attention of Mrs. Toledo. 
To take a typical example, one tells in 
bold type, “How Mrs. Tromblay Makes 
Those Popovers.” “Hundreds of people 
outside of her own wide circle of 
friends have enjoyed,” the copy an- 
nounces, “Mrs, Adella Tromblay’s 
foods—at exclusive clubs—at bazaars— 
at parties. She is one of Toledo’s 
really excellent cooks.” The popovers 
she makes are described in .a way to 
make one’s mouth water and then the 
copy ‘continues, “It’s Mrs. Tromblay’s 
recipe that’s given above. It calls. for 
Libby’s Milk because she, like thou- 
sands of other good cooks, has found 
this milk ideal for cooking. » 





Jones Brothers Tea Sales 
Increase 


The Jones Brothers Tea Company 
reports sales for June amounting to 
$1,828,372,, as compared with $1,432,- 
069 for June, 1922, an increase of 28 
per cent. Sales for the first six months 
totaled $9,423,317, against $8,605,857 
for the first half of last year, an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent. The figures, it 
is explained, do not include wholesale 
or jobbing deparmetnts. 





Printing Craftsmen to Hold 
Convention at Buffalo 


The fourth annual convention of the 
International Association .of Printing 
House Craftsmen will be: held at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on August 30, 31 and 
September 1. Visits to Niagara Falls 
and to the Roycroft Shops at East 
Aurora, N, Y., are scheduled. 





F. C. Himmelman Leaves King 
Agency 

F, -C. Himmelman, recently produc- 
tion manager of The John S. King 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The Taylor Store for Men, a -new 
addition in course of construction for 
The m. Taylor Son & Company, de- 
partment store of that city. 





Albert Escott Sells Advertising 
Business 4 
Albert Escott, who has conducted’ an 
advertising business under his own name 
at Charlotte, N.:C., has disposed. of it 
to Staples & Stapies, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., advertising agency. 
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Detroit’s Own Choice 


Of a Medium 





on the intrinsic value of a medium as the user 
of classified space. He has no illustrations to 
attract attention. In The Detroit News he can not even 
use white space or bold display lines. His message de- 
pends on reader interest. That The News does have 
superior reader interest is proved conclusively by the 
chart of leadership above which shows The Detroit 
News, Sundays, climbing from a 35% want ad lead in 
1919 to a lead of 195% in June, 1923, and the week-day 
News increasing its lead from 110% to 235% since 1919. 
The News altogether for the first half year published 
630,000 want ads, more than three times as many as its 
nearest competitor. In terms of space The News shows. 
3,277,000 agate lines, more than twice that of its nearest 
competitor. And the judgment of the want advertiser 
is well substantiated for The News also led overwhelm- 
ingly in both local and national display advertising and 
published more total advertising than all the other 
papers in Detroit combined. 


he Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday Or Sunday In Michigan 


Cut is no advertiser that depends so thoroughly 


sp 
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A Demonstration of the 
Value of News Copy 


ALAMITY was used to good 
“effect as a local tie-up to one 
phase of its national advertising 
campaign by the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America when the 
train shed of Broad Street Station, 
the Philadélphia terminus of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, burned 
down a few weeks ago. About 200 
trunks were destroyed and more 
than 700 were damaged by fire 
and water. 

The local advertising of baggage 
insurance based on this fire is of 
more than ordinary interest in 
view of the fact that the company 
does not directly write business in 
any of its many lines, all of it 
being handled by agents. It 
serves also to call attention to the 
scope and policy of the national 
campaign, much of the appeal of 
which is designed to sell the ser- 
vice of the insurance agent. 

Insurance on the baggage of 
tourists and travelers represents 
one of the important lines of the 
Insurance Company of North 
America, with which is associated 
the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. All advertis- 
ing carries the information that 
the cofthpany “writes practically 
every form of insurance except 
life.” The company was founded 
in 1792, It has been a consistent 
national advertiser, however, for 
only about six or seven years of 
its long history. 

After the newspapers had an- 
nounced that only part of the hand 
baggage in Broad Street Station 
had been saved, the company ran 
two-column display advertisements 
in all the papers containing illus- 
trations of the burned train shed, 
followed by the caption, “Did you 
lose baggage in the Broad Street 
Fire?” The copy then continued: 

Many did, 

Only those whose baggage was in- 
sured by such a policy as the Tourist 
Baggage Pclicies of this company can 
experience the peace of mind that nat- 
urally follows dependable insurance 


North America Tourist policies pro- 
tect your een coven fire, theft and 
transportation 


S. 
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Summer transportation risks are many. 
Vacations are on the way. Insure your 
baggage fully. Today. 

Any insurance agent can get you North 

rica baggage insurance. Ask him. 


Hundreds of inquiries were re- 
ceived, many from distant cities, 
all being referred to agents there 
in, This is said to be the firs! 
time the company has attempted a 
direct local tie-up to its national 
advertising, such appeals being 
made as a rule by local agents, 
who take advantage of all sorts of 
catastrophes to advertise insur- 
ance protection. 

The national advertising cam- 
paign now in full swing covers the 
general educational idea of the 
insurance agent, and ties up to 
that by class advertising of spe- 
cific policy lines, by trade-paper 
advertising and by direct-mail ser- 
vice to the agents. 


Augusta Merchants to Censor 
Advertising 


The recently elected officers of the 
Augusta, Me., Merchants’ Bureau plan 
to censor local advertising and solicita- 
tion during their term of office, A plan 
of campaign is now being ma out. 

Edwin S. Reid of Ta Reid was 
elected president; Frederick W. Hillman, 
F, H. Beale Company, vice-president, and 
Herbert A, Folsom, secretary. Mr. Fol- 
som is also secretary of the Augusta 
Chamber of. Commerce. 


Carpenter-Morton Account for 
O’Keefe Agency 


The Carpenter-Morton Company, Bos. 
ton, has pl its account with the 
P. F, O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city. The products of the 
Carpenter-Morton Company are Colorite 
fabric dyes, Colorite straw hat finish, 
Cow Ease, and Carmote floor varnishes 
and enamels, 


Santa Cruz, Cal., to Advertise 
Itself 


Pacific Coast nowspepers will be used 
by the Santa Cruz Chamber of Com- 
merce to advertise the city of Santa 
Cruz, Cal. The account has been placed 
with the Harold C. Wurts Advertising 
Agency, of San Francisco. 


Has G. E. Miller & Company 


Account 
The advertising account of G. E. 
Miller & Company, San Francisco stock 
and bond house, s been placed with 
The ration, adverti j 


n 
of that city. California new will 
be used. ae 
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ANY of the most successful merchandis- 
ing campaigns in Greater New York have 


had their start at THE WORLD BUILDING. 


At the outset, the Merchandising Department 
made an analysis of the city’s market possibili- 
ties, prepared the local retailers in advance and 
laid out the complete selling campaign. 


With a background consisting of the most in- 
timate knowledge of local conditions possible 
for a body of trained investigators to acquire, 
the advertiser is introduced to America’s 
greatest retail market through the medium of 
one or a combination of these powerful mer- 
chandising factors: 


THE MORNING WORLD 
THE SUNDAY WORLD 
THE EVENING WORLD 
THE WORLD GRAVURE 
THE WORLD MAGAZINE 


The use of the latter, in color, with a circulation of 
600,000 every Sunday, has proved a determining influ- 
ence in many conspicuous national campaigns. 


Write for the complete WORLD 
PLAN for merchandising New York 





MALLERs BUILDING PuLiTzeR BUILDING ForD BUILDING 
CHICAGO New YorE DerRoitT 
MARKET AND THIRD STS. TiTLB INSURANCE BLDG, SECURITIES BUILDING 
San Franoisco, Catir. Los ANGELES, CALIF. SeaTTLe, Wash, 
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It was run first on June 4 and brought 4100 orders. It 238. 
was shown again on Thursday June 14, and brought yeai 
5035 orders. Each order was accompanied by ten cents mos 
in stamps or coin. The figures come from the Peerless 
Fashion Service, 22 East 18th Street, New York. ae 
INC‘ 
Virtually 114% of the total News circulation ordered Ses 
this pattern. When a pattern sketch will get such re- 
sponse from the largest morning circulation in America, 
it is highly significant of the immense market available 
to advertisers among the women readers of this paper. 
Response to the Pattern feature is a definite proof of 
home circulation. If this information interests you, 
write for detailed data sheets. . 25] 
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This morning paper 
has women readers 
& home circulation 


LTHOUGH there is almost no home delivery in New 

York City we know definitely that The News has a 

large home circulation because of the response to its features. 

The Pattern feature alone is a positive index of home 

circulation because the woman who makes her own clothing 
usually works at home. 


In the month of June, 1923, The News received 57,072 
orders for patterns. Each order was accompanied by ten 
cents in stamps or coin. Noother paper in the United States 
has such a large response to this or any similar pattern feature. 


The growth of home circulation according to 
the Pattern feature exceeds the growth of the 
total circulation. For instance : 


Average Daily Orders for 
Circulation Patterns 


June, 1920 233,853 4,552 
June, 1921 © 416,151 18,397 
June, 1922 530,980 28,858 
June, 1923 617,481 557,072 


In the first six months of 1923, total Pattern orders were 
238,965—14,808 more than the total order for the whole 
year of 1922. The News has more women readers and 
more home circulation than any other New York morning 
paper. And there is no medium that reaches so many 
New York women so effectively and so economically as 
New York's tabloid pictorial News. 


Write for the Sweeney series in folder form 


THE &@ NEWS 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
Largest Morning Circulation in America 
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Starting Off on the Right Foot! 


When the internationally known cocoa manufacturers 
Van Houten, Inc. were confronted with the important prob- 
lem of securing effective display for their new candy 
products, they wisely selected two strikingly designed 
Brooks Display Containers (Patented) lithographed in 
Rich Red and Deep Blue. 

These unique selling aids embody every desir- 
able feature that is necessary to secure maxi- 
mum sales by effective display. They are sturdy, 
compact, easily set up and most attractive. 

_ There could be no better evidence of the splen- 
did results obtained with these containers than 
the frequent repeat orders sent us. We 
have just put through a 200% repeat 
order for one customer. 

Let us help to increase your sales by 
making a specially designed counter dis- 
play container for your product. 

Samples, suggestions and prices gladly 
submitted without obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS conratser 
Lithographed Pats ee te Display 
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Export Service Step by Step 


Department of Commerce Uses Hypothetical Case to Show Manufacturers 
What to Do to Get Aid from Washington 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HERE are some excellent 
suggestions to all concerns that 

use letters to land business, as 
well as a lot of invaluable infor- 
mation for the thousands of 
manufacturers who are planning 
foreign selling campaigns, in a 
graphic arrangement of forms and 
typical correspondence recently ar- 
ranged by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Ultimately, the great majority 
of American manufacturers, large 
and small, will find it to their in- 
terest to cultivate export business. 
As a nation we are committed to a 
foreign trade policy; because of 
the economic conditions of the 
world, our future prosperity de- 
pends largely on the development 
of export business. Because of this, 
undoubtedly, Secretary Hoover re- 
cently stated that the collection of 
material mentioned was one of the 
most important and timely ex- 
hibits of the kind the Depart- 
ment had yet devised. 

Henry H. Morse, Chief of the 
Specialties Division, who is re- 
sponsible for the idea of present- 
ing “Export Service Step by Step,” 
says that the material and its 
graphic arrangement were the re- 
sult of an insistent demand for 
simplified and complete informa- 
tion, 

“Hundreds of letters a day,” 
he explained, “which contain prac- 
tically the same questions, come to 
the Department, They are from 
manufacturers who have made a 
tentative attempt to branch out 
into export trade and have become 
discouraged after making mis- 
takes, and from those who admit 
that they know little or nothing 
about the subject, yet realize both 
the desirability of export business 
and the necessity for special 
knowledge in its development. 


Like many other subjects, export- 
ing is greatly complicated by mis- 
takes and is simplified by a little 
information based on facts. 
“Occasionally, we find that an 


article or a line is not suitable 
for exporting, and we are able to 
save the inquirer both money and 
trouble; but. most of the manu- 
facturers who apply for informa- 
tion have the right kind of goods 
and we are able to put them on 
the right track. There are many 
questions of markets, tariffs, pack- 
ing, representation and the like 
that have to be answered spe- 
cifically in each case;. but there 
are many other questions that are 
fundamental and can be answered 
generally. It is the latter that we 
deal with in the exhibit, and I 
believe that the arrangement of 
material will give anyone compre- 
hensive and workable information 
on just how to go about the de- 
velopment of an export business. 


SOME THINGS THAT ARE NOT 
REALIZED 


“Many of the manufacturers 
who write us sense, apparently, 
the need of building up a de- 
mand for their goods in foreign 
markets, without understanding 
the conditions which make the 
demand desirable. They forget 
that practically all of the old in- 
dustries in New England and 
throughout the East were de- 
veloped because of foreign trade. 
It was the great tide of emigra- 
tion, after the Civil War, and the 
settling of the Western States, 
that created domestic markets at 
the expense of our foreign trade. 
With great agricultural develop- 
ment came the building up of 
industries in the West, the placing 
of factories in proximity to their 
markets. Now that development 
is slowing down; the tide has 
turned and the balance is in the 
other direction. 

“If our industries are to thrive 
and develop further, individual 
manufacturers must seek new 
markets abroad. To encourage 
them, to illustrate just how to go 
about establishing an export trade, 
we have taken a typical case and 
followed it through every salient 
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detail from the inquiry to the 
collection of the money. For some 
days we searched our files to find 
all the evidence of an actual ex- 
perience that would answer; but 
that was impossible, because of 
the individual variation, so we 
took the actual experiences of sev- 
eral and combined them into a 
hypothetical case, that of John 
Greene & Co, 

“Within the next month or so 
we hope to have the material 
published in booklet form for dis- 
tribution. In the meantime, we 
are using photostat reproduction 
of the material on large sheets 
for the benefit of visitors to the 
Department and for the purpose 
of illustrating talks to commercial 
organizations.” 

The first item of the exhibit is 
a letter from John Greene, presi- 
dent of the company, to the 
Chicago branch office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He states that he has 
heard that there is a market for 
scales and balances in South 
America, and he writes: 


Our firm makes a standard line of 
counter scales, as described in the cata- 
logue being mailed to you under separate 
cover. While we are not a large com- 
pany, we have done well in the domestic 
field and have gradually built up a first- 
class plant for turning out scales and 
balances. The facilities we now have 
permit us to produce a greater volume 
than we are making at present, and your 
information regarding South America 
interests us. owever, we have never 
sold goods out of this country and don’t 
know how to go about it. 


Then the letter states that the 
writer has seen a copy of “Com- 
merce Reports,” and. has learned 
that the Department is prepared 
to tell him how to go about get- 
ting some of the South American 
business. 

Item two is the reply, dated two 
days later, from the district man- 
ager of the Chicago office, T. O. 
Klath, who explains that the an- 
nouncement referred to a trade 
opportunity for the sale of scales 
and balances in Bolivia. His let- 
ter states that he is sending a 
copy of “Commerce Reports,” con- 
taining the opportunity mentioned, 
and is also attaching the reserved 
information—“name and address 
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of foreign merchant, references, 
cable address; etc.” Then this 
letter continues: 


_ The “foreign trade opportunity” column 
is a regular feature ‘of the “Commerce 
Reports.” The information reserved 
from these published notices is furnished 
to American firms and individuals whose 
names appear in the ‘Exporters’ Index.” 
The enclosed Form 57 gives further in- 
formation concerning this service and it 
also constitutes an application blank for 
having your name and interest in foreign 
trade recorded in this file. It is sug- 
gested that you fill this out and file it 
with this ice. 

As your letter indicates that you have 
had no practical experience in the export 
field, I should like to suggest that you 
make it a point to call at this office in 
order that we may take up the matter 
personally. I feel sure that the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce can 
be of very definite assistance to you. I 
can give you in a personal conversation 
a brief outline of the general assistance 
available in connection with your par- 
ticular problem, and I can arrange to 


have appropriate divisions in Washing- 
ton furni special compilations and 
suggestions, 


The next item of the exhibit is 
a letter from the manager of the 
Chicago office to the Director of 
the Bureau in Washington. This 
letter fully reports the inquiry 
and the service already rendered, 
and is followed with a letter from 
the Chief of the Specialties Di- 
vision to the inquirer, saying: 


Bolivia is not a particularly good mar- 
ket for weighing devices. The inclosed 
sheet will show you our exports to that 
country for the years 1913, 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921. You will notice that 
while Bolivia’s purchases were light, 
Chile and Peru, two neighboring coun- 
tries, bought in much greater amounts. 
You will also be interested in seeing the 
inclosed typed sheets of the purchases in 
this line of goods made by Chile and 
Peru from the United States as com- 
pared with those made from other coun- 
tries. .These figures seem to indicate 
that it would be possible, by aggressive 
work, to build up a larger business than 
has previously been established. 


The letter then assumes that 
the inquirer will want to appoint 
agents for Bolivia, Chile and 
Peru, and states that the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of 
the Bureau will, as soon as pos- 
sible, compile lists of dealers. who 
might be interested in taking the 


agency for the goods. It con- 
tinues: 
We suggest that you write these 


dealers, in Spanish, describing your 
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product, giving your prices, your dis- 
counts, and also stating what commission 

‘ou would be ——s to pay. We shall 
be very glad to render you all possible 
assistance in connection with the prepa- 
ration of the letter, and, should you 
decide to appoint an agent, our Division 
of Commercial Laws will counsel you in 
regard to the agency agreement. You 
will want three distinct agencies for 
this territory and you will probably pre- 
fer men who are already established and 
_who are not handling competing lines of 
merchandise. 

If the scales which you are manufac- 
turing are of a peculiar design, or if 
for any other reason you doubt the size 
of your market, it will be very possible 
to make a test of a short series of 
advertisements in some of our export 
journals, We shall be very glad to 
assist you in preparing these advertise- 
ments, and likewise in checking the 
replies. . 


With this letter the prospective 
exporter not only has a definite 
outline of all that the Bureau is 
willing to do for him in the way 
of advice and assistance, but he 
also has a complete record of the 
purchases in his line by the coun- 
tries mentioned. The printed and 
typed lists give him not only 
quantities in units and weights, but 
values in pounds and dollars as 
well as the kinds of scales and 
balances in demand and what they 
are called in the language of the 
importers. 

Item five is a letter from 
Hubert W. Gruber, Acting Chief 
of the Division of Commercial 
Intelligence, inclosing the names 
of firms in Bolivia, Chile and 
Peru, that might be interested in 
handling the goods. 

The letter calls attention to the 
fact that most of the firms on 
the list already handle American 
goods, but that none competes with 
the line of the inquirer; also that 
the concerns employ traveling 
salesmen who cover their respec- 
tive countries, which makes them 
particularly desirable as represen- 
tatives. The lists present not only 
the names and addresses of at 
least three prospective represen- 
tatives in each country, but also 
a brief and pertinent commercial 
history of each. Size of the firm, 
lines handled, number of salesmen 
employed, references, general rep- 
utation, cable address and other 
information of the kind is given 
in each case. 
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Another letter from John Greene 
& Co. as item six, announces 
receipt of an order from the con- 
cern in Bolivia which was men- 
tioned in the trade opportunity, 
and requests further information 
on packing, routing, tariffs and 
the like. “Finally,” the letter 
states, “I am entirely in the air 
as regards the entire shipping pro- 
cedure. What documents must [ 
make out? Should I put the 
shipment in the hands of oné of 
our forwarding agencies? Should 
I ship it to the coast and then 
turn it over to an organization to 
handle, or just what should I do?” 

The letter also expresses doubt 
as to the credit terms mentioned 
by the new South American cus- 
tomer, and concludes: “He states 
that the ordinary terms of pay- 
ment on importations into Bolivia 
are acceptance of documentary 
drafts drawn at ninety days sight. 
I should very much. appreciate 
any information regarding the 
financing of this kind of business 
that your Bureau could give me.” 

Item seven of the exhibit shows 
that this appeal was fully an- 
swered by Henry Chalmers, Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Tariffs. 
His letter explains: all of the de- 
tails regarding consular fees, pack- 
ing for lowest duty, marking of 
packages, consular invoices, for- 
warding, and trade-marks. An in- 
closure states the Bolivian tariff 
treatment of counter scales, giv- 
ing money and weight equivalents, 
and another is a copy of the 
consular invoice form required. 

The letter advises the inquirer, 
since he is selling his goods under 
a trade-mark, to take steps to pro- 
tect his ownership of it against 
possible attempts: of others to 
trade upon the good-will estab- 
lished by the product, and _ in- 
forms him that the right in a 
trade-mark in Bolivia, as in most 
Latin-American countries, is ac- 
quired only by registration. 

The Greene company is further 
assisted at this point by a letter 
from E. S. Gregg, Chief of the 
Transportation Division. As item 
eight, this letter, with three in- 
closures, suggests the most eco- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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publication, 


weekly service. 


Chemical engineering is dovetailed into 19 
major industries.* 
Back of chemical engineering stands the 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
with its 12,000 circulation, 11 editors and its 








aT OND 
ENGINEERING 








* 


Cement 

Clay Products 

Coal Products 

Dyes 

Electro-chemical Products 
Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fine Chemicals 

Food Products 

Heavy Chemicals 
Leather 

Lime 

Metallurgical Products 
Petroleum Refining 
Paint 

Paper 

Rubber 

Soap and 

Sugar 


The big (9th) annual Exposition Issue 
will be published September 10, 1923. 
Last year our advertisers-used 401 pages 
of space. Why not get your copy in 
early this year? 


Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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More than Half Million Subscribers 
























“‘Uncle Bob:”” 
Introduces 
Mr. H. M. Railsback 
Director of Advertising 
Deere & Company 
Moline, Ill. 





Quality Folks 
Series No. 4 


Southern 


South’s Foremost 


J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 
Chicage New York Atla 
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Guaranteed January First 1924 











Bees: & Company, 
Moline, Dil. 
Turctorof Aauertismy 


Southern Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


In a recent article urging diversified farm— 
ing in the South, Mr. W. E. Taylor, head of 
our Soil Culture Department said: 


"The soil and climatic conditions of that 
magnificent area are adapted to a greater va— 
riety of peesrets from agriculture and stock— 
raising than” an equal space in any other 
region of the world, and I am not guessing 
or theorizing when I state that diversified 
farming, if intensively carried on, will 
develop a state of prosperity in the South 
beyond the dreams of the most optimistic." 


Deere & Company believes in the future of 

the South. Our factories produce a full line 
of John Deere implements and machines par- 
ticularly adapted to Southern requirements. 


To keep the merits of John Deere goods and 
their relation to more profitable farming 
before Southern farmers, Deere & Company 
uses farm papers of the South. In this ad— 
vertising we have found the SOUTHERN 
RURALIST, with its able staff of editors 
and its half million readers helpful to 

an unusual degree. 


Very truly yours, 
DEERE & COMPANY 


thr te fptarne 


HMR-K Director of Advertising 











Southern Ruralist enjoys the confidence 
and patronage of America’s leading 
implement makers because it holds the 


R ura / 1st continued confidence of the 
Southern farmers. 
Farm Paper 
A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring 


nta St. Louis Minneapolis 
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\ ct TANT dows This page in the August issue of Good 
\ ie Hardware starts our campaign. Pages in 


i Meichand wing and Gdot leodog cake 
We are selling the dealer 
on the Giant Ad idea 


UR experience shows that when a dealer really 
O understands the “why” of their use, he can be 

depended upon to stick-up Giant Ads in his 
store windows. To your educational work along these 
lines, we are adding our share in the form of page 
advertisements in leading dealer publications. 

The copy points out how a close tie-up with the 
national advertising benefits the dealer; the way the 
Giant Ad focuses at his store the interest aroused by 
the magazine advertising. It will tell how they work 
as well as how to work them. 

Giant Ads are well past the laboratory stage. At - 
present they are used as an extremely valuable link in 
the merchandising chain. Through our advertising in 
dealer publications we intend to make them even more 
valuable and to build up in the retail trades a thorough 
knowledge of Giant Ads which will increase their use- 
fulness to national advertisers. 

Giant Ad rate card and booklet 


will be sent upon request. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th St., New York Madison Square 3680 








PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
1420 Chesnut St., Spr. 1173 335—5th Avenue, Smithfield 1162 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO. 
80 Boylston St., Beach 3321 Barker Clute Co., Monadnock Bldg. 
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nomical routing of the shipment, 
and gives steamship sailings from 
New York and New Orleans. “I 
am inclosing a list of responsible 
freight forwarders at New Or- 
leans and New York,” the writer 
states, “compiled by this Division. 
Any of these freight forwarding 
companies will be glad to quote 
you rates and inform you of the 
facilities they offer.” The letter 
also suggests that the shipper get 
in touch with some of the steam- 
ship : companies mentioned, and 
outlines the information which 
should be given them. Complete 
information as to packing the 
goods is presented by an inclosure. 

The inquiry of the Greene con- 
cern as to credit terms is answered 
by a letter (item nine) from 
Grosvenor’ M. Jones, Chief of the 
Finance and Investment Division, 
in which. he gives the requested 
information, besides stating the 
credit standing of the buyer, mar- 
ket conditions of the territory, 
and explaining how the business 
probably can be financed through 
the Chicago banks. 

At this point, the president of 
John: Greene & Co. becomes par- 
ticularly interested in his experi- 
ment with exporting, as is evi- 
denced by his reply, item ten of 
the exhibit, in which he states that 
the previous letter has given him 
new ideas on the possibilities in 
South America for his line. 

“It occurs to me,” he writes, 
“that if conditions should develop 
as favorably as recent corre- 
spondence seems to indicate, we 
might be’ warranted in sending 
down a factory’ salesman to work 
for a time with each of the agents. 
Do you think that such action on 
our part would antagonize the 
local firms acting as representa- 
tives, and if they did resent. it, 
could they in any way regard it 
as a breach of contract?” He then 
asks for information as to the 
cost of traveling a salesman, and 
as to the advisability of putting 
the first year’s profits into such 
a trip. 

Promptly, a letter from Mr. 
Morse, of the’ Specialties Division, 
informs Mr. Greene that his 
thought .is perfectly sound, and 
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that sending a salesman to South 
America will not in any way in- 
terfere with the appointment of 
agents. The letter reviews the 
several advantages of such a pro- 
cedure, and strongly recommends 
the extension of the original ter- 
ritory to include Argentina and, 
perhaps, Brazil. 


IS TOLD HOW TO USE ADVERTISING 


“On the preliminary estimate,” 
the letter continues, “it would not 
be safe to figure the entire cost 
of traveling, which would include 
the expense of carrying samples 
and other incidentals, at less than 
$25 a day. You would hardly ex- 
pect a salesman to pay his ex- 
penses on the first trip, but you 
can add to the: productivity of the 
first trip very materially by send- 
ing a series of letters in advance 
of your salesman and even by run- 
ning advertisements in American 
export journals which are Gir- 
culated among dealers in these 
countries.” The letter then states 
that an elaborate selling campaign 
can be worked out when the 
plans of the manufacturer take 
more definite shape, and that the 
Latin-American Division of the 
Bureau will be pleased to work 
out a detailed plan. 

Immediately, Mr. Greene asks 
for help in planning a trip for his 
salesman. In this letter, item 
twelve, he asks for an itinerary, 
with lists of the important pros- 
pects in each city, and suggestions 
as to hotels, railways, rates and 
other details of travel. He also 
inquires as to the possibility of 
securing letters of introduction 
to American commercial attachés 
and trade commissioners. 

Again the Specialties Division 
answers, inclosing lists of dealers 
in the various countries. This let- 
ter recommends that letters writ- 
ten in correct Spanish precede the 
call of his salesman on each 
dealer named on the lists, and that 
the letters. tell something of the 
standing of the house in this coun- 
try, and something about the ex- 
cellency of the product. It con- 
tinues: 


If you have = opportunity to send 
two letters to dealer, so much the 











better, provided the interval between the 
letters is not less than three weeks, so 
that they may not arrive in the same mail. 

I suggest in sending these letters 
you be careful not to promise to sell 
them, but rather develop the fact that 
you are an old-established house, that 
your merchandise is reliable, that your 
representative is going out with the idea 
of pat agae gene conditions relative to 
the sale of your product, that you will 
be glad to have the dealer examine your 
samples, talk with your salesman and 
make any suggestions or criticisms that 
occur to him. The actual selling should 
be done by the salesman*after he has 
decided whether or not the dealer will 
be a desirable customer. 

In sending the letters I recommend 
that each letter be signed in ink by you 
personally and everything be done to 
give the letters an appearance of indi- 
viduality. After you have drafted your 
letters we shall be glad to look them 
over and criticize them if you wish us 
to do so. 


Following this, a letter from the 
Latin-American Division incloses 
a sketch map of South America 
and a complete route list of the 
proposed trip. Sailings, time in- 
tervals, train schedules and mile- 
age are given, and the letter fur- 
nishes accurate estimates of all 
expenses which, per day, are 
several dollars less than the first 
rough estimate. A list of “cor- 
respondent books” is also included ; 
they are the correspondents of the 
bank issuing the salesman’s letter 
of credit, and the names and lo- 
cations of other banks which will 
give. comparative rates on ex- 
change are also listed. 

Mr. Greene then writes that he 
has definitely decided to send a 
salesman to Latin America. In 
his letter (item fifteen) he states 
that the trip will include the route 
advised by the Bureau, and asks 
for letters of introduction and 
any other information that will be 
helpful in the opinion of members 
of the Bureau. 

Item sixteen, a letter from the 
Division of Commercial Laws, 
mentions several necessary legal 
formalities connected with the trip 
and offers further aid in this di- 
rection if it should be necessary. 
And another letter from the Latin- 
American Division explains in de- 
tail the securing of passports, 
discusses the health laws of the 
countries, and gives complete in- 
formation, regarding all previously 
mentioned details of the trip, 
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_ The last letter of the ‘series, 
item eighteen, is from Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
inclosing letters of introduction to 
commercial attachés and trade com- 
missioners, represéntatives of the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau, in the various cities to be 
visited by the salesman. This let- 
ter expresses the willingness of 
the Bureau to co-operate further, 
refers to the locations of the at- 
tachés and others, and continues: 

I want to remind you again ‘here of 
the importance of providing your sales- 
man with a copy of the “Commercial 
Travelers Guide to Latin America,” which 
I believe has been referred to in pre- 
vious correspondence. A copy of this 
volume (Miscellaneous Series No, 89) 
om be obtained at the Bureau’s Chicago 


ce. 

You have probably heard something 
of the plan now being worked out for 
facilitating the operation of merican 
commercial travelers in Latin. Almerica. 
While this arrangement may: hot come 
into operation for some suathe, I think 
that you will want to keep in touch 
with the subject, and I suggest that you 
make it a point to watch the columns of 
“Commerce Reports” for announcements 
covering the progress of these plans, and 
it might be a good idea also for your 
salesman to remind the Bureau’s repre- 
sentatives with whom he comes in con- 
tact of his interest in this subject. 

In commenting on the entire 
exhibit, Mr. Morse said that it 
was intended not only to show, in 
detail, the experience of an Amer- 
ican manufacturer in breaking 
into foreign trade, but also to il- 
lustrate the complete working of 
the service of the various di- 
visions of the Bureau. “We are 
prepared,” he continued, “to offer 
just as complete and helpful a 
service for the selling of Ameri- 
can goods in any country in the 
world. 3 

“There are many misconcep- 
tions regarding the cultivation of 
foreign markets, and we believe 
that this graphic arrangement of 
letters and forms will correct 
most of them and convince many 
concerns of the advisability of 
speeding up their plans for for- 
eign selling. It is well to get 
ahead of foreign competition, 
which is rapidly recovering from 
war conditions. Mainly, the for- 
eign demand for American goods 
is for the better grades and quali- 
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with Rotogravure 


F you ever have seen the profusion 

and beauty of New Orleans’ gar- 
dens; if you have sensed the vivid 
glow and spirit of its Mardi Gras 
Carnival parades and balls; if you 
know the colorful traditions of its 
Spanish and French heritage, you 
will understand the warmly spon- 
taneous response of its people and 
neighbors to every artistic eye-appeal. 


Rotogravure has “gone 
over big” in the great 
New Orleans market. 
te: = The Times-Picayune, only 
ri __— = New Orleans paper with 
j rotogravure, operates its 



























of 
di- own plant in its own build- 
ire ing, enabling it to cover 
“4 ‘local events with roto-art 
ri- pictures while they are 
he news. 

“ 
p- ‘2 ~ 
of Che Gimes-Picayune 
we , aE aM LIAL 
se Advertising Representatives 
ct CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., 225 
ly Fifth Ave., oe See Oi 130 N. walls 
of Sié Sightnes Bldg., Detroit; Victor Bldg., 






Kansas City; Constitution Bidg., Atlanta. 






R. J. BIDWELL CO., Times Bidg., Los 
Angeles; 742 Market St., San Francisco. 
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ties, which are the most profitable, 
generally, for the makers, and the 
advantages of exporting are many 
more than are generally supposed. 

“That profit in exporting is the 
chief motive, may be taken for 
granted; but we have tabulated 
not less than sixteen other ad- 
vantages that are almost as im- 
portant to many exporters. A 
fairly well developed export busi- 
ness assures a manufacturer 
against the peaks and valleys of 
domestic business by giving him 
diversified markets for his goods. 
It reduces manufacturing costs 
with increased production, and 
utilizes all of the ingenuity of an 
Organization. Many times, the 
exporter is able to sense in his 
foreign markets competition that 
will soon be apparent at home. 
The experience of exporting tends 
to improve advertising methods 
and is an excellent source of 
fresh selling ideas. We have 
heard of many instances where 
attempts to gain foreign business 
have induced manufacturers to im- 
prove their packages in design, 
form and in other ways. 

“Tt would require a long article 
to mention all of the advantages 
in detail. American manufac- 
turers, as a class, are beginning 
to realize the opportunities that 
await them in many foreign coun- 
tries, and in helping them, as the 
exhibit outlines, the Department 
of Commerce is assisting them in 
laying a foundation for the future 
stability and prosperity of the en- 
tire country.” 





F. W. Woody, Advertising 
Manager, Buffalo Bank 
F. W. Woody, who has been in Gorm 
/e 


of promotion and new accounts of t 
Citizens’ Trust Company, Buffalo, has 

nm appointed advertising 2 r of 
that company, succeeding Harold E, 
Choate. Choate resigned to join 
the ices’ "Real Estate Corporation of 
that city. 





Extract Account for Cincinnati 


Agency 
A. J. Lehman & Company, Cincin- 
nati, flavor and extract manufacturers, 
have placed their advertising in the 
hands of The Henry B. Flarsheim Com- 
pany, Cincivnati advertising agency. 
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Balance of Trade Now Favors 


United States 
une imports into the United States 
valued at $328,000,000, against exports 
of $329,000,000, left a balance of trade 
favoring this country of $1,000,000, 
according to the United States Com: 
merce Department. 

During March the total import and 
export balance was against the United 
States by $57,000,000; during April the 
balance against the United States was 
$39,000,000, and during May there was 
an_ adverse balance of # $56,000,000. 

For the fiscal year which _ended 
June 30, total imports ef the United 
States ‘amounted — to $3,729,002,114, 
while exports wete $3,965,967, 460, ieav- 
ing a balance of trade in favor of the 
United States of $176,965,346. 

For the year ending with June, 1922, 
the balance of trade favorable to the 
United States had been $1,163,077,481, 
which was produced by exports amount 
ing to $3,771,156,489 and imports of 
$2,608,079,008. 


Millard H. Newton with 
McGraw-Hill Company 


Millard H. Newton has_ succeeded 
David Cameron as Cleveland district 
manager of the Electric Rail: Journal 
and Bus Transportation, McGraw-Hill 
publications. Mr. Cameron, as reported 
last week, has been transferred -to New 
York. Mr. Newton has been. with the 
advertising department of The White 
Company, Cleveland, for ten years, dur- 
ing the last six of which he was advertis- 
ing manager. 








New England Advertising 
Club to Meet at Portland 


The annual convention of the New 
England Associated Advertising Clubs 
will be held at Portland, Me., Septem- 
ber 23-26. An effort is being made to 
induce delegates and guests to take their 
vacations at that time and to make 
Portland their headquarters for trips to 
the White Mountains, Maine’s lakes, or 
points on the Maine seacoast, 





Buys Interest in Birmingham 
Advertising Business 


W. Wadsworth Wood has purchased 
the interest of Morton Sim » secretary- 
treasurer of the advertising business 
known as B. A. Davey and Associates, 
of Birmingham, Ala., which was formed 
a few months ago. "Mr. Wood, who is 
president of the W. D. Wood Lumber 
Company, of that city, succeeds Mr. 
Simpson as secretary-treasurer. 





Butter Trade-Mark Brings 
$6,100 at Auction 


The butter trade-mark, “Elk Grove,” 
owned b: thay my & j Company, Wash- 
ington, bankrupt commission 
merchants, was sold for $6,100 at auc- 
tion recently. The successful bidder 
was Joseph Atkin, dairy products dealer. 
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* . Dan A. Carroll 








You'll Hit the “Bull’s Eye” | 
Every Time with The Star 


The fact is, The Star completely 
covers Washington, D. C.—and 
you can easily figure the economy — 
of concentration at its flat rate of 
20c a line. 


The Star needs the assistance of 
no. other papers to make advertis- 
ing maximumly resultful-in the 
National Capital. 


Our Advertising Department. will be 
glad to co-operate in the planning 
of any contemplated campaign here. 


he Evening Sar. 


WASHINGTON, D.. C. 


Write us direct.or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
_ < iarle Offes J. Be Late 
110 East 42d Street # Bins: Lantaetits Tower Building 
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Yes, They Are Successful Men! 


GIn soliciting viet for THE ROTARIAN we dain 
that its circulation is made up of unusually successful busi- 
ness men. While this claim has never been openly chal- 
lenged, it was thought advisable to have some concrete evi- 
dence to back up the statement. So, recently, we sent a letter 
out to 32 Rotary Clubs scattered throughout the United States 
in cities with populations ranging from 25,000 to 5,000,000 
and received returns from 22. 


@We asked how many members, if any, of each club had 
made financial or business failures during the past year and 
how many, if any, had re-engaged in business and made good. 


@The replies came from clubs ranging in membership from 
70 to 529, a total of 4475, or an average of 203 members per 
club. The total number of failures reported were 30—of this 
number 19 have re-organized or re-engaged in business and 
made a success, so that the net number of absolute failures is 
only 11 out of 4475, over a period of five yee dating from 
1918. 


GOf the 22 clubs reporting, 11, or one-half, reported abso- 
lutely no failures among their members for the past five 
years, all of which seems to substantiate very emphatically 
our claim that the 90,000 circulation of ‘THE ROTARIAN 
is made up of established successful business men. 


2OTARIAN 


The’Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Sarees of Circulations 





Eastern Representatives — Mid-West Representatives 
nstantine & Jackson Wheeler & Northrup 
7 West 16th St. 9 New York CHICAGO 1340 Poe, Bldg., Chicago 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Subscription $1.50 in U, S., ‘Newfoun pion, Cubs, had Site countries to 
which tptient tig: $1.50 tn apply ; $1.75 in’ Cariada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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Chain Store Supplies Butter to Navy 
and Advertises It 


Quality Note Is Dominant Because of Government’s High Requirements 


UT prices are often pointed to 

as the chief attraction of the 
chain-store idea, whether it is used 
to merchandise’ shirts, socks, 
drugs or groceries. A great deal 
has been written on the intensive 
studies of consumer buying habits 
made by such systems. In some 
of it there has been incidental 
recognition of the fact that ser- 
vice is really a major element in 
chain-store success, Yet in most 
instances the advertising appeal to 
consumers is based on price. 

That policy has been completely 
reversed by the American Stores 
Company, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, a large grocery 
chain. The corporation operates 
throughout Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
with its largest concentration of 
stores in Philadelphia and Cam- 
den. It is a daily, year-round 
user of newspaper advertising in 
display sizes, and all of its copy is 
prepared to emphasize quality first, 
service second and price last. 

Two recent advertisements of 
“Louella” butter, the trade-marked 
product of the company, serve to 
illustrate the policy. It has been 
advertised as “the finest butter in 
America.” A few weeks ago the 
contract department of the cor- 
poration got the order to supply 
the United States Navy with this 
commodity. Display copy was at 
once prepared carrying under a 
drawing of a battleship this cap- 
tion, “Louella the winner !” 

“We have as of June Ist,” the 
copy continued, “the contract to 
supply the butter needs of the 
Navy of the United States. 

“The United States Government 
is the most exacting butter buyer 
in this country. Its standards as 
regards the quality of the cream 
used, the sanitary and scientific 
methods employed, and the excel- 
lence of the butter itself must all 
measure up to higher requirements 
than are demanded by any butter 
house in this country. 


“We are proud of the fact that 
creameries that are making our 
Louella Butter all the year round 
are in every way able to comply 
with all the exacting requirements 
of our Government. 

“Tt’s just another proof that 
Louella butter is all we claim— 

“The Finest Butter in Amer- 
ica!” 

The second advertisement in the 


Louella Defends Its Title! 
The Ships of the United States Navy 


now carry in their Commissaries 
dt 2 A ica’’! 





“The Finest Butter in 


“Susie steko sean 


THE AMERICAN STORES COMPANY 
ee) —y al 





NEWS COPY IN NEWSPAPERS USED TO STRESS 
QUALITY BY THIS CHAIN-STORE SYSTEM 


series went into more details con- 
cerning the exacting demands of 
the Government. According to 
Robert Hunter, of the company, 
experience has shown that even in 
poorer neighborhoods the returns 
are larger from quality and ser- 
vice advertising than from that 
which emphasizes price. The com- 
pany does not make any attempt 
in its newspaper copy to list even a 
summary of the many products 
handled, its policy being to play 
up certain leading commodities, 
such as the butter, and the general 
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high quality of all its products. 

“We have found that the best’in- 
troduction to sales of groceries is 
to take the customer into our con- 
fidence and explain the reason for 
cut prices,” says Mr. Hunter. 
“The price does not need em- 
phasis; it:is there, it speaks for 
itself. It does need explanation. 
There is always a good business 
reason why a chain-store system 
is able to offer a standard article 
at a low price, and we have found 
that it is far more necessary to 
advertise that reason than it is to 
advertise the price. 

“All this is just another way of 
saying that the satisfaction of ser- 
vice and quality are remembered 
by all consumers long after price 
is forgotten. Even when they are 
high, people do not remember 
prices. As a matter of fact, a 
large portion of the buying pub- 
lic is inclined to question the low 
or cut price until it has been as- 
sured that there is a reason for it. 
We endeavor in our advertising 
therefore to illustrate our whole- 
sale buying power, our volume of 
business and consequent reduction 
of overhead; not in general terms, 
but in specific application to a 
single commodity or a group of 
articles. Even that, however, is 
always secondary to the stressing 
of quality. It isn’t enough to tell 
buyers that they can get service- 
able goods at low prices; they 
want to be assured that the quali- 
ties are high. Of course it goes 
without saying that the mainte- 
nance of standards is essential, 
since no amount of advertising 
will bring consumers back if the 
goods are not as represented.” 


Guy S. Rowell with 
Los Angeles Biltmore 


Guy S. Rowell, formerly advertising 
manager of the Biltmore chain of hotels 
with headquarters at New York, has 
been transferred to Los Angeles as ad- 
vertising manager of the new Los 
Angeles Biltmore. Mr. Rowell will 
continue to be in touch with the adver- 
tising work for the entire chain in an 
advisory capacity. 








Walter Whitely Hubbard, business and 
advertising manager of the Bayonne. 
N. J., News and Review, has resigned 
to take charge of The American Art 
Student and Commercial Artist, New 
York, of which he is half-owner. 
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Clothcraft Dealers Set 
Retail Prices 





OR several years The Joseph 
& Feiss Co., maker of Cloth- 
craft Clothes, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has followed the policy of en- 
listing the aid of Clothcraft re- 
tailers in setting retail prices on 
Clothcraft Serges. At the proper 
time a letter is mailed to the trade 
briefly referring to this policy and 
requesting the dealers’ co-operation 
so that prices, which are fair all 
around, may be decided upon. 
During June a letter of this sort 
was mailed out. It read: 


As has been the custom in past sea- 
sons, we are going to ask you and other 
Clothcraft Retailers to set the new retail 
prices on Clothcraft Serges for fall, 1923. 

Please write on the enclosed ballot the 
prices at which you would like to see 
these serges nationally advertised this 
Fall. We suggest that you keep these 
points in mind when casting your vote: 

Clothcraft Serges have attained their 
amazing popularity because they are the 
best values in the country. This has 
been achieved by volume production and 
the closest possible pricing on our part. 

Their ready retail sale has been the 
result of the policy of Clothcraft re- 
tailers to carry through to their cus- 
tomers the same policy of moderate 
profit and quick turnoyer, bringing in- 
creased patronage and good-will to their 
store. 

It is, therefore, to your advantage to 
continue this policy for the coming sea- 
son by voting for the lowest retail price 
consistent with your costs of doing busi- 
ness plus a fair profit. 

Please -mark the enclosed ballot at 
once and mail without delay in the en- 
closed stamped envelope. As soon as 
returns are tabulated, you will be in- 
formed of the result. 

Your co-operation in helping decide 
this important question will be greatly 
appreciated, 


The ballot mentioned in the let- 
ter is an ordinary card of regula- 
tion postcard size and with it is 
a stamped addressed envelope for 
the dealer’s convenience. 

It is. understood that The Joseph 
& Feiss Co. has secured some 
splendid results from this plan, 
and while it is not recommended 
for general adoption since it has 
a number of obvious dangers, it 
is interesting to observe how at 
least one manufacturer has suc- 
ceeded in getting his dealers to 
help him to set a fair retail price 
on goods of its manufacture. 
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Purpose 


establish new selling 
and buying contacts and 
to develop an educational 





influence by making more lines 
of polcae tene known to 
Professional Buyers. 

To stimulate the initiative and 
vision of the manufacturer and 
to encourage: the buyer in the 
selection and purchase of mer- 
chandise of more highly devel- 
oped selling power with the 
broader view of stabilizing and 


From bulletins issued by 
the Second NATIONAL 
MERCHANDISE FAIR 
New York, July 23-Aug. 3. 





increasing the consumption of 
goods by the consumer through- 
out the country. 




















HIS has been OUR purpose 


for more than 77 years. 


Our growth, and the success records 


of our advertisers prove that here, too, 


purpose is made ACHIEVEMEN 4 3 


Think of these things in terms of 
opportunity for you! 


THE ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 West 39th St., New York 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
ATLANTIC COAST MERCHANT—DRYGOODSMAN 
DRY GOODS REPORTER—PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT 


Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach executives, buyers 
and sales people in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns—stores doing 
75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines. 
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ILL 


“To strike out or eliminate copy 
or composed type.” 


—DicrTionary or PRINTING. 





Poor printing can kill the best 
effort of copy man, artist and 
engraver. Therefore, when you 
go to the trouble of prepar- 
ing material for printing, and 
when you are prepared to invest 
money in the job, be sure for 
your own sake that the printer 
you select is one on whom 
you can depend for expert 
workmanship and_ intelligent 
co-operation. Don’t take a - 
chance of killing the job. You 
can rely upon Goldmann. 47 
yeats of knowing how count 
for a great deal. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stix 
TELEPHONE 
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A’ New Warm- 
Weather Suiting Cam- 
paign Started 


s OUTHERN gentlemen long ago 
learned the cooling comfort of 
lightweight cotton suits. The 
long summer months of the South- 
land made cool clothing a neces- 
sity. It was, therefore, not 
dificult for the pioneers of the 
new-fashioned type of lightweight 
comfort materials for men’s suits 
to make headway there. 

The Goodall Worsted Co., 





“Me South Demanded 


Clothes of~ 


Lorraine 


—And Lorraine fabries are the 
answer to those who demand 








Economy 
Lorraine seersucker is a light, but 
ton fabrie with the char- 


gs are , 
smoothly finished. 

Both are tailored in many smart 

stripe and check patterns and 

colors; take a sharp crease and are 

easily laundered. 


Many men who can afford to pay }t 
the price of Lorraine 


NEWSPAPER COPY THAT IS ACQUAINTING 
THE SOUTH WITH THE LORRAINE PRODUCT 


maker of Palm Beach cloth, found 
its first and best market in .Dixie- 
land, and the Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., is 
now advertising its product ex- 
clusively in this territory. 

The Lorraine company came 
into the field about two years ago 
with Lorraine seersuckers and 
suitings. These cloths, made of 
cotton, are cool and comfortable. 
They are woven in many shades 
and: patterns, are exceedingly 
light weight, tailor well and can 
be washed at home in the tub. 

The selling plan of the Lor- 
raine company is similar to that 
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of the Palm Beach Mills; that is, 
the. cloth is ‘sold to clothing. manu- 
facturers, who in. turn. sell the 
finished suits to the retail -clothier. 
In order to build up a demand for 
Lorraine suits, the company is 
advertising in the newspapers of 
sixteen cities of the South and 
the Southwest. 


“Hires” Takes Half Pages to 


Protect Name 
The Charles E. Hires Company, 
Philadelphia, recently used half pages 
in local newspapers to point out pub- 
licly to dealers, fountain dispensers, and 
the bottle trade, the shortsightedness of 
selling synthetically flavored -drinks for 
root beer. 
“The reputation of root beer was 
made by Hires,” stated the copy. “‘Sub- 
Stituting synthetic flavors for the genu- 
ine Hires is shortsighted. It is not 
honest; it is not ‘good business; it 
drives away a desirable trade. It de- 
stroys the faith which every customer 
should have in the reliability of the 
store or fountain.” 








Advertise the Dangers of Kite 
Flying 


Paid newspaper space was used by 
the Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Gas & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, to call to the attention of 
parents the possible results of care- 
lessness on the part of their boys. 

In the copy of the Baltimore com- 
pany, emphasis is placed on the dan- 
ger which may result from kite flying. 
One advertisement related how rain- 
soaked, tangled kite strings were often 
the cause of short circuits, fires and 
personal injuries. These accidents 
could be minimized, the company said, 
if parents would instruct their chil- 
dren not to fly kites near electric wires. 


John S. King Company Adds 
to Staff 


R. W. Manning has joined The John 
S. King Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency, where he will take charge of 
the art department. He was formerly 
with the Luck Illustrating Company of 
that city. 


J. H. McCormick with Butler 
Paper Corporations 


Joseph H. McCormick, president, 
American Paper Mills Corporation, New 
York, has assumed in addition to the 
duties of that office, the direction of 
the New York branch of the Butler 
Paper Corporations, Chicago. 





California newspapers are being used 
by the Pacific Tank & Pipe Company, 
San Francisco manufacturer of wooden 
water tanks and piping, in a campaign 
on a special wood pipe. 











The Obvious Versus the Trite 


Masses of People Most Easily Impressed by Constant Repetition of Some- 
thing Readily Understood 


By Richard Surrey 


GOME time ago I accompanied 
a party of business men and 
their wives on a trip by special 
train to an Eastern city where a 
convention of their association was 
to be held. At the principal points 
en route receptions, automobile 
drives, dinners and similar items 
of entertainment had been ar- 
ranged by the civic authorities. 
Governors, mayors, secretaries of 
boards of trade, and other digni- 
taries delivered the usual ad- 
dresses of welcome, and_ the 
president and various officers of 
the association accepted them with 
the usual addresses of appreciation. 

There was no lack of sincerity 
on either side; but the deadly 
routine of the thing began to pall 
on the party after a few days had 
passed. The never-ending repeti- 
tion of the words “welcome” and 
“appreciation” grew irritatingly 
stale. But one evening, toward 
the end of the trip, the jaded ears 
of the guests were electrified by a 
single word in a brief speech. It 
was a short word and an old 
word; one of the oldest words in 
any known language. 

An officer of the association, 
who had not previously responded 
to any addresses of welcome, con- 
cluded his few words by saying— 
“You have given us a day here 
that we shail not soon forget. We 
respect you. We love you.” 

There was a tense moment as 
the speaker sat down—a moment 
of silence that was almost tangible 
—before the applause broke out, 
and when the chairman rose to 
reply he was visibly moved. 

That old word had not passed 
the lips of any other speaker 
throughout the lengthy trip. Many 
had come close to it; but none 
had quite dared to utter it. Noth- 
ing, actually, could have been 
more obvious; and yet nothing 
could have been less trite. 

The incident was brought to 
my mind by the discussion in 
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Printers’ Ink about “emphasizing 
the obvious,” opened by Mr. Eng- 
land’s letter, which referred to an 
article of mine on “What Copy 
Writers Should Read.” 

Apparently—for I have had 
intimations of a similar character 
from other sources—this article 
was looked upon in some quarters 
as a defense and encouragement 
of so-called “fine writing” in ad- 
vertising, and I hesitate to let pass 
the opportunity of correcting such 
a misconception. 


A SELECTIVE PROCESS FOR AN 
APPRECIATIVE MIND 


In that article I laid particular 
emphasis on the fact that good 
copy is not so much a matter of 
writing, as it is a matter of see- 
ing, of selecting memorable 
aspects of the thing to be por- 
trayed. Picturesque, tintinnabu- 
lating words and finely turned 
phrases are not, in themselves, 
essential or indeed desirable in 
copy. Good advertising consists 
in presenting an image easily 
recognized and remembered by the 
greatest number of possible pros- 
pects. And that, precisely, is what 
the word “obvious” signifies, some- 
thing that is easily understood. 

It has become a habit of mine, 
upon the slightest provocation, to 
dig back to the derivation of 
words, and in the case of “ob- 
vious” the original significance is 
most interesting. Literally, it 
means to go toward (ob) some- 
thing along the road (via); or, 
as the lexicographers have it, 
“to meet in the way.” 

Now, it is precisely the obvious 
things, the things we pass every 
day, whose significance we fail 
to remark. Many millions of men 
had seen apples fall to the ground 
before Newton was born; but 
none of them guessed the ex- 
istence of a great natural law 
which might be deduced from 
such a simple phenomenon. 
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({ Growth like ours means 
two things, at least. It means 
that fine typography is being 
recognized more and more 
right along as an essential of 
fine advertising. And that 
Bundscho is so closely iden- 
tified with it in the minds of 
advertisers that more and 
more of them are turning 
to us for it. 





J. M@. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Many millions of men had seen 
kettle-lids forced upward by the 
pressure of pent steam before 
Watts was born; but none of 
them realized that this force could 
be harnessed and made to revolu- 
tionize the transportation systems 
of the world. 

Today the law of gravitation 
and the steam engine are among 
the most “obvious” phenomena of 
which we have knowledge. 

He who sneers at the obvious 
overlooks years of patient study 
and experiment, or belittles the 
genius of some great seer, inven- 
tor or poet. A law once discov- 
ered, a machine once invented, or 
a phrase once spoken, is added to 
the common stock of man’s 
possessions. In a few years we 
cease to wonder at them any more. 
The tarnish of familiarity settles 
upon them, and we forget that 
they were once bright and fresh 
and world-shaking, matters of 
supreme moment to the generation 
which witnessed their origin. 

Take, for instance, this phrase 
from Shakespeare, previously 
quoted because of the vivid and 
precise adjective it contains: ~ 


And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


The “visiting” of the moon is 
perhaps its most obvious aspect; 
but only a Shakespeare, a man 
with a poet’s piercing insight, was 
capable of seeing it and present- 
ing it in a single word that can 
be easily grasped, understood 
and remembered by millions of 
readers. 

Observe that it is not a pretty, 
picturesque, oddly-spelled or odd- 
ly-sounding word. No one, I 
suppose, would call it a “poetic” 
word. But no one, on the other 
hand, can fail to see that it is the 
right word. 

Indeed, like most obvious things, 
it seems so utterly right, so in- 
contestably the best word to use, 
that only those who struggle to 
find similar gems of expression 
appreciate the genius which 
brought it forth. 

“Language at any moment,” 
writes J. Middleton Murry, “is full 
of metaphors in’ all stages of the 
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progress from full vigor through 
half-life to the moribundity of 
the cliché . . I imagine that 
when Shakespeare made Enobar- 
bus. say of Cleopatra, ‘But for her 
person, It beggared all. descrip- 
tion,’ the phrase was a new coin- 
age, as bright as it was singularly 
appropriate to his rehearsal of the 
gorgeousness of her procession on 
the Nile. His description of the 
pageant had been royally lavish: 
now he was beggared of his re- 
sources. But that precision has by 
now been completely worn from 
the phrase.” 


CONSIDER THE VAUDEVILLE ACROBAT 


Once accomplished, the thing 
done or said, no matter how un- 
paralleled, begins to look simple, 
natural, easy and obvious. That 
is why the acrobats at a vaude- 
ville performance make one or 
two unsuccessful attempts be- 
fore neatly achieving a “stunt” 
that involves months of training, 
unnaturally steeled nerves and the 
utmost nicety of skill. If they 
did not it would look too easy, 
and would not draw a “hand.” 

The same is true of advertising. 
Once you have coined a phrase 
like “Ask the man who owns one,” 
everyone wonders why it was not 
thought of before. What could 
be more obvious? What could be 
less “poetical”? And yet, what 
better phrase could you desire for 
the purpose? 

Here are six simple, single- 
syllabled words, with nothing odd 
or unusual or “artistic” about 
them. There is nothing “original” 
about any one of them. The 
originality lies in the aspect of the 
thing advertised, which shines 
through them, the aspect of com- 
plete satisfaction on the part of 
the owner, and the complete con- 
fidence of the manufacturer which 
is implied in the challenge. 

find I am myself “emphasiz- 
ing the obvious.” But I do so be- 
cause this seems to me to be the 


‘crux of the whole matter. When I 


urge copy writers to read H. M. 
Tomlinson, Walter de la Mare, 
Maupassant, Turgenev, Shake- 
speare and the Bible, it is not in 
search of the tinsel of language 
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that I send them; it is not for 
the smart sparkle or the over-rated 
originality toward which so many 
writers strive. Those who deem 
that sort of thing an asset in-.ad- 
vertising will do better to look 
for it in the works of Wilde, 
Huysmans, Max Beerbohm, Shaw, 
D. H. Lawrence, Remy de Gour- 
mont, Huneker, and a host of 
others. 

When you read a play by Wilde 
or Shaw you are conscious—nay, 
obsessed—with the cleverness of 
the author. When you read a 
novel by Tolstoi or a story by 
Maupassant you are conscious only 
of the place, the time, the people 
it describes. The words these 
men use are not like precious 
stones, themselves scintillating and 
distracting attention from the 
thought they are designed to ex- 
press. Their words are like glass 
—invisible—and hence providing 
an undazzled, unobstructed view 
of the thing portrayed. 

You are not conscious of the 
words when you read Anna 
Karenina, which is probably the 
greatest novel produced in any 
language. Tolstoi’s technique is 
quite glitterless. How simply he 
relates, for instance, this trivial 
incident in the early married life 
of Kitty and Levin. The young 
bride is watching her husband 
writing away at his interminable 
book about agricultural conditions: 


. . « She looked with a strange ioving 
of proprietorship at the back of his hea 

and neck, “It’s a pity to make him 
leave off (she thought). but I want to 
see his face. Oh, he will have plenty of 
time for work later on. I wonder if he 
can feel me looking at him? I want him 
to turn round. He must, must!” 
She opened her eyes wider, as if to con- 
centrate more strength into her gaze. 


There is nothing “clever” about 
this. Every word is the simplest 
possible; and yet, by virtue of 
dozens of such inconsequential, 
“obvious” episodes we gradually 
get to know Kitty, and all the 
other characters, in exactly the 
same way that we get acquainted 
with people in life—not by 
brilliant analysis of their hered- 
itary impulses, their acquired sus- 
ceptibilities, their moods, their 
temperaments, but by frequent 
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contact and intimate observation 
of their behavior. 

From ‘such giants of literature 
the ambitious copy writer may 
learn that the prime essential of 
good writing is not to do a thing 
differently, but to do it well. 

There is too much striving for 
originality, for novelty, for smart- 
ness. The eternal battle between 
youth and age, tradition and in- 


novation, the old .and the new, 
is carried into the camp of 
advertising. _ Youth, naturally 


enough, seeks the new, the youth- 
ful, the unfaded thing. Age, liv- 
ing on memories, prefers the tried, 
the familiar, the venerated. 

The cry of the young fellow 
who prepares advertising for an 
old-established firm is quite com- 
monly—“Let’s try something new. 
Let’s be different!” 

And the cry of the old fellow 
who pays for the advertising is 
quite as commonly—“Let’s find 
out what some of the older ad- 
vertisers have done.” 

If the copy writer would quit 
saying “Let’s do it differently” 
and would say, instead “Let’s do 
it better,” there would be less ob- 
jection to his craving for original- 
ity. And if, having found the 
better way, or perhaps even the 
best way of presenting an easily 
recognized and readily remem- 
bered image of his product, he 
would stick to that better or best 
way, we should have no quarrel 
with him. It is the pursuit of 
originality for its own sake that 
arouses opposition. 

The true artist does not spurn 
the most obvious sources of in- 
spiration. For centuries the great- 
est works of literature, of art 
and of music were built upon 
basic themes familiar to succes- 
sive generations from the child- 
hood of the world. The Madonnas 
of Raphael, Correggio and 
Veronese did not prevent Holbein 
and Durer from painting the 
Virgin; nor did the many thou- 
sands of such pictures, existing 
in cathedrals and chapels all over 
Europe, prevent Durer’s “Adora- 
tion” from being universally ac- 
claimed and “carried as a thing 

(Continued on page 97) 
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“Fold It on a Cleveland Folder” 





Cleveland Folding Machine, will have, in addition 
to the selling strength of your copy and illustra- 
tions, an added selling force if one of the distinctive 
Cleveland folds is employed. 
These distinctive Cleveland folds cost no more than any 
ordinary fold. 
But they are many times more valuable as order pullers. 
They attract attention where the ordinary fold arouses no 
interest. Thus they: have several chances to make a sale 
where the ordinary fold has only one—or none at all. 
Getting attention quickly on receipt is the big load your 
broadside or folder has to carry. 
Ask your printer for samples of the distinctive folds he 
can make on his Cleveland Folding Machine. 
The Cleveland Folding Machine will fold anything that 
any folding machine can fold. 


Joe [jeveranofojoine Macnyinela, 


1929-1941 East 61st Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Y ce Direct Mail Literature, if folded on a 
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In Philadelphia It’s 
The Public Ledger 


On account of the limited number of positions, our 
policy is to accept the advertising of but one newspaper 
in each city. In Philadelphia it’s the Public Ledger; 
Washington, the Post; Buffalo, the Times; Minne- 
apolis, the Journal, etc. 


It is interesting to know that when the first group of 
Public Ledger Lighthouses were erected an additional 
contract was immediately placed for more Highway 
Lighthouses, 

Advertising on Lighthouses is good advertising. “The 
_— render a real service to the community and the 
adve 


rtiser enjoys the credit of maintaining them. 


Note: We are now ready to erect a limited number of 
Highway Lighthouses for local and national advertisers. 
Photographs and facts upon request to executives. 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE CO. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Lighthouses yor the Land, Sea and Air 
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When the Rotogravure Section of 


Che Nem York Times 
arrives in the home, who wants it first? 


Every Member of the Family 
- Why? . 
It tells in pictures stories of the news and of men and women in 
the public eye 
It shows people and things as they are 
It speaks a language both young and old understand 
It pleases the eye while it imparts information 


Who reads the advertising pages of - aigearene- Picture Sec- 
tion of The New York Times? , 
Every member of the family | 


Why? 
Articles of use and adornment are sieaiueil 
The latest styles and usages are emphasized 
There is told at a glance what would otherwise require hundreds 
of words to explain 
Information is given about commercial, social and scientific progress 


Why does all this help to sell goods for the advertiser? 
_ It quadruples his audience 
It enables him to display his wares as attractively as in a show- 
window 
It places his product among articles of popular appeal 
It presents his sales-message to the entire family circle at the same 
time 
How can.all this be proved? 


By asking any regular advertiser in the Rotogravure-Picture Section 
of The New York Times 


Where is the Rotogravure-Picture Section of The New York 


Times read? 

In every State of the United States 

In 2,143 of the 3,065 counties of the United States 

In 8,000 cities, towns and communities of the United States 

In all United States possessions 

In all the provinces and colonies of Canada 

In .87 foreign countries 
How: ‘many persons purchase the Sunday edition of 
THE -NEW YORK. TIMES, of which the ROTO- 
GRAVURE:’ SECTION is a part? 


More than 500,000, each representing practically a different family 
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beyond price upon men’s. shoul- 
ders” from Venice to Vienna. 

It is well known that Shake- 
speare took the most - obvious 
themes. from history and old 
romances, and from this over- 
worked and muddied clay shaped 
his masterpieces. From a book 
far.older and familiar to the least 
learned of their day the great 
musicians drew the libretti for 
those majestic oratorios which can 
never be surpassed. 

Repetition has given to old 
hymns, old prayers, old battle- 
cries, old proverbs, old utterances 
of every sort, a power, an in- 
fluence and an enchantment out of 
all proportion to their merit. And 
when I hear impatience expressed 
concerning advertising that is “in 
a rut” I am always tempted to 
quote and re-quote that extract 
from Joseph Conrad’s most fa- 
mous preface, about the power of 
sound being greater than the 
power of sense, in the course of 
which he mentions the two words 
“Glory” and “Pity,” and says that 
“shouted with perseverance, with 
ardor, with conviction, these two 
by their sound alone have set 
whole nations in motion and up- 
heaved the dry, hard ground on 
which rests our whole social 
fabric.” 

And in one of his novels Con- 
rad depicts a financier—yes, and 
an advertiser—who “cashed in,” 
as the saying goes, on the power 
of a “mere” word, and ruined 
thousands of British investors. 
Marlow, the unique “first person 
singular” of so many of Conrad’s 
stories, relates the details of the 
crash to a friend: 


Just about that time the word Thrift 
was to the fore, You know the power 
of words. We pass through periods 
dominated by this or that word—it may 
be development, or it may competi- 
tion, or education, or purity, or efficiency, 
or even sanctity. It is the word of the 
time. Well, just then it was the word 
Thrift which | was out in the streets 
walking arm in arm with righteousness, 
the inseparable companion and backer-up 
of all such national catch-words, looking 
everybody in the eye, as it were. 


And if such easily conscripted 
power attaches to the mere repeti- 
tion of words, the advertiser should 
be the last to turn ‘up his nose 
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at so simple and inexpensive a 
process. 

Emphasis and repetition of the 
obvious must ever be the first 
principle of successful advertising, 
because masses of people are most 
easily impressed by the constant 
reiteration of something that can 
be readily understood. 

Those who “kick against the 
pricks” of this insuperable law of 
human psychology, and endeavor 
to be “different” and original, are 
often less concerned with selling 
goods than they are with creating 
an advertisement that will re- 
dound to their personal credit, 
simply as a piece of writing. 

Words, in advertising, should 
be chosen not for their beauty, 
their smartness or their novelty, 
but for their utility. They should 
be used as an engineer uses his 


metals, with due regard for 
“tenacity,” “tension” and “working 
stresses.” 


For, after all, a piece of copy is 
very much like a bridge between 
you and the prospect. It is a 
means of “getting across” a mes- 
sage, an image of what you have 
to sell. And if too much atten- 
tion is paid to the superstructure, 
to the graceful spans, the delicate 
girders and the ornate towers, you 
will find yourself with a bridge 
that may be, perhaps, a thing of 
beauty; but without solid piers, 
abutments and foundations, an- 
chored in obviousness, it will not 
carry your load, it will not—to 
sum up—deliver the goods. 


“Goo-Goo” May Be Advertised 


The Howdy Company, maker of 
“Howdy,” an  orange-flavored sugar 
drink, St. Louis, has applied for regis- 
tration of the trade-mark “Goo-Goo,” 
for use on a egy a sugar drink. 
The latter is being introduced this year 
in a small way, . Grigg, president, 
informs Printers’ InxK, and will be ad- 
vertised somewhat next year, though 
principally through local bottlers, as 
“Howdy” is handled at present. 








L. W. Seeligsberg to Start 
Industrial Advertising Service 


L. W. Seeligsberg, business manager 
of the Electric Ralway Journal and 
Bus Transportation, has resigned from 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New 
York, to establish about August 15 an 


industrial advertising service agency at 
New York. 





Renders a Service and Sells a 
Product on the Side 


The Oakley Chemical Company, of New York, Believes That If It Can 
Show Manufacturers How to Save Time, Money and Energy 
the Sales of Its Product Will Take Care of Themselves 


By August Belden 


GLANCE at the wealth of 
advertising, telling of the 
soaps and powders, the pastes and 
fluids designed to chase dirt away, 
certainly brings the conclusion 
that there is stiff competition in 
the sale of cleaning materials. 
But when the layman thinks of 
cleaning, his mind naturally turns 
to his person or his clothes, his 
house or the dishes which he helps 
his wife wash at night or perhaps 
his automobile or his boy’s new 
gun. He does not realize that in 
industry there is a big cleaning 
job to be done, he does not ap- 
preciate the fact that in the manu- 
facture of almost everything, 
cleaning forms’an important part 
of fabrication. Nearly every- 
thing that is manufactured, espe- 
cially of metal, has to be cleaned 
one or more times in the process 
of making. The industrial clean- 
ing field is one of tremendous 
proportions, since it has to be done 
on a production basis, with thor- 
oughness, speed and economy. 
The industrial cleaning operation 
is as important and far reaching 
in its consequences in many in- 
stances, as machining, grinding or 
any other operation of production. 
During the past fifteen years 
great advances have been made 
in metal-cleaning materials and 
processes. Scientifically prepared 
compounds have come upon the 
market designed’ to fulfil require- 
ments which the raw materials in 
general use could not meet. And 
with the advent of these com- 
pounds came a group of men 
trained to solve the cleaning prob- 
lems of industry and to specialize 
in this field. These men are liter- 
ally industrial cleaning engineers. 
This article, however, is not 
written for the purpose of de- 
scribing the details of industry’s 
wash day, but to show how one 


manufacturer of cleaning com- 
pounds meets the competition of 
the other thousands of materials 
in the fieid by gathering and ap- 
plying technical knowledge of in- 
dustrial cleaning methods. 

The Oakley Chemical Company 
of New York makes several 
industrial cleaning compounds 
which bear the trade name Oakite 
(Oakite, Oakite Platers’ Cleaner, 
Oakite Composition No. 1, Oakite 
Composition No. 2, etc.). While 
these materials can be used to 
clean almost everything from the 
baby’s socks to locomotives, the 
company’s sales efforts are con- 
fined to the application of these 
materials to the industrial field. 

The company was formed fif- 
teen years ago. It started with 
the idea that there was great eco- 
nomic waste in industry due to 
the use of improper cleaning ma- 
terials inefficiently applied. Not 
only to sell a scientifically com- 
pounded cleaning material, but to 
teach its customers the proper ap- 
plication of the material was its 
aim. The wisdom of this funda- 
mental policy is best evidenced by 
the extensive growth of this or- 
ganization from a small beginning 
to its present size of seventy 
cleaning specialists backed by a 
central organization of over 100 
people and a large factory. The 
economic savings that this policy 
has brought to industry are liter- 
ally incalculable. 

For instance, the production 
manager of an automobile con- 
cern that produces over 500 cars 
a day, admitted that the applica- 
tion of Oakite materials in all of 
the company’s departments had re- 
sulted in a saving of more than 
$100 on every car produced. A 
large ball bearing concern ad- 
mitted that its annual saving, as a 
result of introducing — scientific 
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220 Millions in Marine Business Daring 
First Half of Year 


Mes Seas ene Sere sapiens Deo 
as contracts awarded, 
ING AND SHIPPING AGE. Of thie total, vessel conseunton anf cpeinn to the encemt of tase ee 
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Every Day Brings Its Million or More 


Pn: onc millions are being spent in the Marine Industry 
as a whole—in great projects of construction, develop- 
ment, equipment and maintenance that make a truly receptive 
market for advertised merchandise. 

Naturally, we feel that we have the sales medium to well 
serve advertisers, because we so acceptably serve the 


industry. 
The illustrated items are from the Advance Bulletin—a 


weekly service to Marine Engineering and Shipping Age 
advertisers. ‘This kind of co-operation is a great aid to 
Sales Departments. You will find it so. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


“The House of Transportation” 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALL A.BP. 


Simmons-BoARDMAN PuBLICATIONS 


ALL A.B.C. 
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cleaning methods, is $100,000 a 
year. A large wire-drawing mill 
stated that the radical improve- 
ments brought about by Oakite 
methods would save them a mil- 
lion dollars a year in scrap alone. 
Numerous startling instances of 
this sort could be given. The 
company has many thousands of 
customers, none of whom would 
be using Oakite methods or ma- 
terials unless they effected a sav- 
ing. 
As a result of solving cleaning 
problems of all sorts in thousands 
of plants in many different lines 
of . manufacture, a _ veritable 
science of cleaning has been de- 
veloped. A tremendous amount 
of technical information has been 
gathered. Materials of many 
kinds, methods, and equipment 
have been tested and checked 
under all sorts of working condi- 
tions. Deductions have been made 
as to what is the best material, 
method and equipment for cleaning 
anything. These deductions are 
valuable because they work on a 
production basis and are practical. 
All this technical information ac- 
cumulated through fifteen years 
of successful practice has been 
correlated and is available to all 
who ask for suggestions or assist- 
ance as to the right method of 
cleaning their particular kind of 
work. 

Over 130,000 technical reports 
on cleaning methods are gathered 
yearly by Oakite service men. 
These corifidential reports tell 
how thousands of plants have 
lowered their cleaning costs by 
simplifying and speeding up clean- 
ing operations. They also reveal 
new ideas about modern equip- 
ment and time-saving methods 
that make cleaning more thorough 
and less laborious. 
Oakite service men spend all their 
time in the field visiting plants. 
They study cleaning problems, 
demonstrate new methods and 
correct cleaning troubles. Every 
man reports every day each visit 
that he makes. An office staff of 
trained engineers and. chemists 
classifies this tremendous volume 
of data, In tabulated form it is 
reported back to the men in the 
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field. Thus each Oakite service 
man has the benefit of the experi- 
ence of all the others. 

Along with this painstaking re- 
search in methods, the company’s 
chemical laboratory constantly 
conducts tests to make sure that 
Oakite materials are the most effi- 
cient known to modern science. 
The laboratory also makes special 
studies of individual cleaning 
problems which are of unusual 
nature. 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW SERVICE IS 
RENDERED 


It is difficult for a man without 
industrial experience to realize 
why so much specialized informa- 
tion is essential to the successful 
application of cleaning material. 
A sample of a cleaning problem 
may be illuminating. An Oakite 
service man was Called in by the 
largest maker of automobile 
frames in America. The Oakite 
man approached the problem first 
by finding out just what was the 
trouble. He investigated what 
happened to work before it was 
cleaned, how it was being cleaned, 
how any change of existing meth- 
ods would involve not only the 
cleaning room but each related 
process. It was necessary for the 
salesman to analyze the situation 
in the manner of a consulting 
engineer and in order to do this 
he had to possess a fund of tech- 
nical knowledge not only about 
cleaning but about other processes 
as well. This is vastly different 
from rushing in with just the idea 
of selling a barrel of Oakite. 

He found the situation in this 
manufacturer’s plant to be this— 
the japan was peeling off the auto- 
mobile frames after they had 
been sold to car makers and put 
into assemblies. The frame man- 
ufacturer, of course, blamed the 
japan man, but the latter demon- 
strated that the japan was perfect. 
The japan man passed the buck to 
the electric oven man, because the 
japan is baked on in electric 
ovens. The electric oven man 


proved by temperature recording 
charts that the oven was correct 
for maintaining the proper heat 
for the right length of time. The 
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T. LOUIS grocers who adver- 

tise nationally known products 
locally, concentrate their efforts 
in the principal evening news- 
papers. 


During the first six months of 
this year The Star alone carried 
53,875 lines more retail grocery ad- 
vertising than the morning paper. 


--One of the most convincing rea- 
sons why a national advertiser of 
food and allied products should 
include on his list-- 


aulS STAR 


—say *‘*BTAR’’ 
Registered 


Erle A222 Le A 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicage Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles Baa Francisco 


don’t say ‘Paper’ 
Trade-Mark 
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The Allen A Company individuals who 
are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE Weexty MOonrTHLY 
R.N. Kimball Vice-President Yes Yes’ 
H.M. Appel Hosiery Sales Mgr. - 7 
J. F.Kitzrow Underwear Sales Mgr. 
A. B. Brown Asst. Hosiery Sales Mgr. “ . 
A.J. Rodgers Asst. Hosiery Sales Mgr. “ H 
A. J. Palica Adv. Manager “ " 


Information furnished by The Allen A Company. 


“c “ 
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From one executive to 
another through their 
“clearing house of ideas” 


They may be separated by some industrial 
classification, but on merchandising, selling, 
and advertising, executives of the leading 
manufacturers who advertise have the same 
mediums of expression and sources of infor- 
mation—the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


It is because presidents, vice-presidents, 
general managers, sales managers and other 
executives in all fields of business really help 
write the PRINTERS’ INK Publications that 
the executives of the leading national adver- 
tisers in all industries are the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Here is the reason why executives of the 
Allen A Company, like the heads of such 
widely varied businesses as American Cotton 
Oil Company, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Huyler’s, Fleischmann Company, Earl & 
Wilson Company, Studebaker Corporation, 
Western Clock Company and Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, to name a few that have 
recently been listed here, have long been 
reading the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications will carry 
your sales message direct to those who buy or 
influence the buying in the organizations of 
the leading advertisers and advertising agents. 
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burden then fell back on the 
cleaning, but as far as everybody 
could see the cleaning seemed to 
be all right, even though the com- 
pany was. not using Oakite. 

So the Oakite service man be- 
gan to trace the work back from 
the cleaning tank, back through 
the preceding operations of stamp- 
ing, forming, etc. Finally he 
found sheet steel coming into the 
factory on flat cars. It had been 
wet with rain and was rusty. The 
manufacturer pickled it to remove 
the rust, that is, he dipped it in 
an acid solution. After pickling 
it in acid, he rinsed it off with 
cold water. Here was the source 
of trouble. When the metal 
came out of the acid it was hot. 
Metal is porous. When hot the 
pores open and absorb a small 
amount of acid. Dipping the 
sheet steel in cold water contracts 
the pores of the metal, and locks 
in some of the acid. The steel 
went through all the operations 
until it came to the electric oven, 
where the high temperature again 
released the acid under the japan. 
It was not long before it began 
to spoil the japan coat. The 
Oakite man then installed a 
method for protecting the steel 
from rust that would overcome 
the trouble. He showed how to 
speed up and improve the com- 
pany’s methods, and to lower its 
production costs considerably. 

This sounds simple in relating 
it, but without a great amount of 
technical information and wide in- 
dustrial experience, a simple solu- 
tion was well nigh impossible. It 
had, in fact, balked the engineers 
of the frame manufacturing com- 
pany and many persons whose as- 
sistance they had solicited. 

So when the Oakley Chemical 
Company hires salesmen, it de- 
mands that each applicant have a 
background of considerable in- 
dustrial experience. He is hired 
only after a rigid examination, 
and then is given a very thorough 
schooling in cleaning methods. 
This training lasts from two to 
three months. A new salesman 
is first given a general schooling 
in the office under the direction 
of the sales manager. He is 
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taught as much as possible of the 
general technical information on 
industrial cleaning as he can ab- 
sorb. He is given copies of the 
technical bulletins covering many 
years of practical experience and 
routed through the company’s 
various office departments, so that 
he may have an understanding of 
how these departments work with 
him and for him. 

Under the guidance of the cen- 
tral technical staff and laboratory 
he is drilled in the knowledge of 
cleaning methods, material and 
equipment, and the solution of 
various types of cleaning prob- 
lems which come up in actual 
cleaning experience. The sales 
manual and a large amount of 
printed material are furnished 
him for study, and when he has 
mastered the outline of the busi- 
ness, has absorbed its service 
background and gained an appre- 
ciation of the scope of the work 
to be done, he is ready to go into 
the field for practical instruction 
under the older, more experienced 
service men. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRACTICAL 
FIELD TRAINING 


The practical field training is 
perhaps more instructive and im- 
portant. He spends three days 
to a week with each of twelve or 
fifteen field-service men in their 
territories in various parts of the 
country. The itinerary is laid out 
so that all types of industries are 
visited. For instance, in Provi- 
dence, he will see the jewelry 
trade, in Fall River and New Bed- 
ford textiles, in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey wire drawing, in 
Michigan and Indiana he will see 
automobiles being made. In fact. 
he will cover every field. With 
each man he follows the regular 
routine of daily work, making 
demonstrations, going up against 
new and real cleaning problems 
and doing all that a cleaning spe- 
cialist is called upon to do. Be- 
cause of the technical nature of 
the service which Oakite men are 
trained to perform, the sales staff 
long ago became known as a ser- 
vice staff, the men being called 

(Continued on page 109) 
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reproduction of a Postergraph for The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











Bstergraph puts more punch in 
a poster with less printings than 
any other lithographic process” 


—R. W. Clark, Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron 


The interesting booklet “Answering Mr. Persons’ Question, ‘What 
is the difference between your process and ordinary lithography?” 
will be sent upon request. Write Service Department, The Posier- 
graph Co., 1270 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Advertising Agency Buye 
Outdoor Space, reaches north 





OHIO on his tour of investiga shi 

of Outdoor Advertising Disp ( 

Saying nothing to anyone he P 

in his car at his downtown hq 

and cruises ’round Cleveland. t 
( 
f 


Driving east through Playhouse Square he sur- 
veys the Bulletins on Euclid Avenue, as far as 
Painesville, 29 miles away. He is impressed by 
the preponderance of Bulletins bearing the name: 


PACKER @ CLEVELAND) 





—— 


Next he drives west, through lower Euclid 
and Superior Avenues, out the High Level 
Bridge into Bulkley Boulevard, through Edge- 
water Park, and out Lake Avenue 30 miles to 
Lorain. And thence to Amherst and Elyria, 
and back to Cleveland. by another route. Dis- 
plays, hundreds of. them, on most of which 
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Cleveland’s main streets; on all the 

traveled roads in and out of Ohio’s 

largest city, and along the interurban 
routes, Packer bulletins dominate. 


Packer has the choicest locations, the 
best bulletins and plant in Northern 
OHIO. Agencies and manu- 
facturers who have investi- 
gated the Ohio situation know 
that Packer offers the best 
showing. 


Glad to co-operate with agen- 
cies who wish to dominate in 
the Northern Ohio billion 
dollar market. Write for the 
facts to Packer of Cleveland. 


Meet Harry Packer 


OHIO’S FOREMOST OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING OPERATOR 
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\ Call in Lanin 





He pledges himself to help you sa 
money and improve the appearan 
of your lithography through Post 
graph. His ability to serve yo 
faithfully and well is made possible 

a background of 15 years’ unusual 
broad experience in lithography. 





Wu Postergraph we will quickly multiply or enlarge your 
painting or sketch, photograph or print, with camera accu- 
racy and offset quality, in black or full color. 


The exacting buyer is fed up on bunk, so here we offer proof of the 
evidence of the statement: 


omething Quite 
J Dipient 


“The pictures are of photographic fidelity, whilst the 
colours are soft and pleasing—something quite different 
from the drawn work of the lithographic artist. A revela- 
tion of what can be accomplished by means of photo 


process and offset printing.” _ wisn a en 
Editor of Penrose’s Annual, The Process Year Book 
and Review of the Graphic Arts. 


THE POSTERGRAPH COMPANY 
1270 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 


_ GEO. M. LANING, Manager Chicago Office Cc. O. LANGLOIS, Manager New York Office 
914 Peoples Gas Building Harrison 8880 518 World Building Beekman 1592 
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service men and not salesmen. 
A new man goes out with the defi- 
nite idea that his job is to render 
a service and then sell Oakite. 

Another factor in the training 
of service men is the annual con- 
vention. The men are called to- 
gether specifically for the purpose 
of clearing the ideas. that have 
been gathered during the year. 
The titles of a few of the sub- 
jects discussed at the last meeting 
will serve to show how thoroughly 
the company goes into manufac- 
turing problems of many kinds. 
Here is a partial list of sub- 
jects: Washing Artificial. Silk, 
Kierboiling Cotton Yarn before 
Mercerizing, Hog Scalding, Oakite 
in Cheese Factories and Condensed 
Milk Plants, Oakite in Paper 
Mills, Make-up and Operation of 
Plating Solutions, etc. And, of 
course, the spirit of service is em- 
phasized at all points. 

Because of the intensive educa- 
tion which the men have received 
and are every day receiving, they 
can make statements to manufac- 
turers with the confidence born of 
knowledge. They are filled with 
proofs of what can be done. 
What a manufacturer is always 
interested in is how he can save 
time, money and energy, and 
when an Oakite man says he can 
do this he is pretty sure he can 
prove it. 


Six Advertisers Who Were 
Helped 


National GuarpIAN Lire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Mapison, - Wis., July 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please hand this letter to 
the author of the first story in your 
issue of July 12, “The First Step in 
the Choice of Salesmen,” and ask him 
if he will be so kind as to send a cop 
of his application blank to the writer 

If he would send two copies I would 
appreciate it very much, as I should like 
to forward one to the manager of the 
Bureau of Personal Research main- 
tained by some sixty-five life insurance 
companies. 

NationaL GuarpDIAN Lire INSURANCE 

Company, 
Grorce A. Borssarp, President. 








Kerner Incinerator Company 
MILWAUKEE, July 19, 1923. 
[o~ of Printers’ Inx: 
I have just read with 
the helpful article in the 


eat interest 
uly 12 issue 
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entitled “The | First Step in the Choice 
of Salesmen 
I onier “if the sales manager who 
wrote the article would be willing to 
send me one of the forms which he is 
now using? I am sure that it would 
be of great value to me in my work of 
mong § salesmen. 
ERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY, 
Mackey Wetts, President and 
General Manager. 





Wa. Wrictey Jr. Company 
Cuicaco, July 14, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice in the July 12 issue of 
Printers’ Inx an article, “The First 
Step in the Choice of Salesmen,” by 
a New York Sales Manager. 

This article appealed to us so much 
that if we could get a copy of the sales 
form the sales manager is using, would 
be glad to have one, if you could pro- 
cure one for us. 

m. WricLey Jr. Company, 
m. H. STANLEY, 
Advertising Manager. 





Sarcent & Guptranes. In 

RocHESTER, July 14, 923. 
Editor of Me ‘ink: 

I read with considerable interest the 
article in your issue of July 12 entitled 
“The First Step in the Choice of Sales- 
men,” by a New York Sales Mana _— 

Would you mind asking the gentleman 
who wrote this article if he will favor 
me with a blank application such as he 
eis, I will a it very much. 

Sarcent & Greenvear, INc., 
. R. Hitt, 
President. 





Tue RELIANCE MANUFACTURING 
nr 
MASSILLOoN, » July 17, 1923. 
Editor of , ink 
I have read your article published in 
your issue of July 12 entitled “The 
First Step in the Choice of Salesmen,” 
which refers to an application blank. 
Can you secure me one of these, using 
the enclosed stamped envelope to for- 
ward it? 
I would certainly appreciate anything 
you can do. 
Tue RetiancE MANUFACTURING 
Company, 
- J. McGinn, 
Sales Manager. 





Nunn, Busu & WeLtpon SHor ComMPANY 
Mitwaukeg, July 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of July 12, on page 3, 
is an article, “‘The First Step in the 
Choice of Salesmen.” If consistent with 
your policy, we would appreciate know- 
ing the name of the author of this 
iece and also his,address, as we would 
ike to write him relative to his appli- 
cation blanks, etc. 

Nunn, Buso & Wetpon SHoEr 


CoMPANY 
J. C. Jounson, Sales Manager. 
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A Producer Advertises to Gain 
Market for Trade-Marked Coal 


Lumaghi Coal Company Gets Co-operation of Retailers in Gaining 
Consumer Acceptance for Its Product 


By F. Harvey Morse 





N first thought it would seem 
that if there were any com- 
modity which would be difficult to 
advertise, it would be coal—a 
product that must be sold in 
bulk, and on which it is almost 
impossible to place an identifying 
mark. Yet the experience of the 
Lumaghi Coal Company of St. 
Louis, proves conclusively that 
coal can be successfully advertised. 
The success of this company is 
due largely to Clarence V. Beck, 
the general sales manager of the 
organization. For a long time he 
felt that coal should be advertised. 
But he realized that in order to 
make advertising pay, he must 
have uniform quality to back it; 
as a jobber, he was not able to se- 
cure that consistent quality which 
he felt he must have. Conse- 
quently, when opportunity offered, 
Mr. Beck was not slow to enter 
the producing end of the coal 
business as a member of the 
Lumaghi organization, 

The Lumaghi mine superintend- 
ent, upon first meeting him, said, 
“There's a good year coming in 
the coal trade, and the first thing 
we want to do is to raise the ton- 
nage.” Keeping in mind his ideal 
of the best coal in all sizes, and 
realizing that he must have quality 
before he could start his desired 
advertising, Mr. Beck replied, 
“No, we will rebuild the entire 
preparation plant so as to make 
the best coal we can in all sizes. 
We will make the grades and kind 
of coal people want, and when we 
get through with that job, then 
we'll start on the proposition of 
getting out a larger tonnage.” 

That is just what he did. After 
three years of rebuilding and ex- 
perimenting, each of the mines 
was producing the clean, evenly 
sized coal which in his opinion 
could be advertised. 


The Lumaghi campaign divides 
naturally into two sections—trade 
and consumer advertising. To 
reach the retail outlets the coal- 
trade papers are used, supple- 
mented by regular mailings of 
broadsides and mailing © cards, 
usually in two colors. 


MAKES MUCH USE OF TRADE-MARKS 


In both the trade advertising 
and consumer advertising, trade- 
marks play an important part. The 
Lumaghi Coal Company markets 
two high-grade coals and one me- 
dium grade, coming from four 
mines located in three Southern 
Illinois districts. Instead of ad- 
vertising coal from a certain coal 
field, each grade is trade-marked 
and sold under the trade name. 
For example the medium grade 
coal on which the past season’s re- 
tail campaign was based, is offered 
under the trade name, “Cantine.” 
This is a purely arbitrary name in 
no way related to any coal district. 
It represents coal of a quality 
that can be maintained, inas- 
much as the company owns suffi- 
cient land to guarantee a supply of 
the same coal for over 200 years. 
This name naturally suggests the 
use of an army canteen as the 
trade-mark. The appellation, “The 
Hard Soft-Coal,” derived from 
one characteristic of the natural 
product, is used with the trade- 
mark on all advertising. 

Similarly, the high-grade brands 
are given arbitrary names sugges- 
tive of warmth and comfort. One, 
“Florida” Coal, is advertised by a 
mark built about an outline map 
of the State of. Florida, and with 
a slogan, “Makes every winter like 
Palm Beach.” The other, “Black 
Brier” Coal, is put out under a 
briar triangle surrounding a black 
ground,’ on which the name. ap- 
pears in -white. . These names, 
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$ In the first six months of 1923 The 
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1 Cincinnati papers combined. 

: The second paper carried only 139,510 

e lines. 

Why??? 


For many years The Enquirer has led 
in automobile advertising. Cincinnati 
dealers will tell you that they can rely 
on The Enquirer for results. 


That’s the reason that year after year 
The Enquirer carries the most adver- 
tising —and many exclusive accounts. 
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slogans and trade-marks appear on 
every piece of Lumaghi literature, 
in all advertising, and on the 
tickets, bills, etc., of the dealers. 
The company has even made some 
effort to identify the various 


brands to the dealers by placing 
trade-mark placards in each car of 
coal. 

The Lumaghi trade-paper cam- 
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THE PRODUCER HIMSELF TOOK NEWSPAPER SPACE TO 
MAKE TRADE-MARK, PRICE AND DEALERS KNOWN 


paign is built largely around 
photographs of the various grades 
of coal in the several sizes and of 
the mine preparation equipment. 
In this way a visual impression of 
the even sizing, cleanliness, and 
thoroughness of preparation is 
given the dealer. A standard bor- 
der design and distinctive hand- 
lettered headlines have been de- 
veloped to identify the series. 
Occasionally advertisements of an 
allegorical nature are used to em- 
phasize some particular feature of 
the coal. 

The position of the Lumaghi 
Coal Company regarding retail 
advertising is thus stated by Mr. 
Beck: “We believe that coal can 
be advertised to consumers. In the 
past some of the more progressive 
retailers and a raré, yappducer or 
two, havé announced 


Ask your neighbor what he thinks of CANTINE 
—then order fro-n one of the dealers listed below: 


on 
ror atu os Canon tors oo 
LUMAGHI COAL CO, Liberty-Central Trust Bidg., St. Louis 
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and their prices, but mighty few 
have ever really advertised coal 
The householder is interested in 
his fuel; he'll gladly read your 
story, if well told and if it tell 
him why one fuel is better than 
another. Probably the chief rea- 
son for the success of the Lu- 
maghi campaign may be found ii 
this recognition of the growine 
tendency of the coal- 
buying public to in- 
vestigate the merits 
of the various grades 
of coal offered it 
Those days are gone 
forever when a man 
will order just ‘five 
tons of coal.’ Now he 
wants to knowall about 
that coal—its burning 
qualities, size, cleanli- 
ness, comparative heat 
value, how much soot 
and ash it produces, 
That’s why the 
copy in the Cantine 
advertising series is 
almost entirely of the 
‘reason-why’ type—we 
are trying actually to 


Is we have re- 


_ ee show folks why our 
wow et” were an coal is good coal to 






buy. 

“We feel that the 
producer should be the 
motivating force in 
advertising coal. He 
has the power to turn out an ex- 
cellent, fair or poor product. Ad- 
vertising stands or falls on the 
quality he builds into the coal he 
sells. He particularly should be 
interested in the reaction of the 
dealers and consumers toward his 
product. It is futile to say to a 
dealer, ‘Here is my coal—sell lots 
of it and build me a nice business !" 
The producer must, by advertising 
his product, build and maintain his 
own business. 

“Furthermore, the coal operator 
is in a much better position to do 
this than the dealer. He has at 
his command specialized advertis- 
ing service that most retailers have 
not. He knows his product bet- 
ter than ‘the dealers do. He can 
have better dealer advertising pre- 

ared,:and do it much mor 


eir céals** Ales »( Continued on, page J 17) a ‘ 
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STATE where 
a million auto- 
mobiles have been 
registered in seven 
months should be 
a good place for 
your advertising. 












Broadway and Eleventh, Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Representative: Telephone Garfield 3858 
571 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, 
Eastern Representative: 

1819 Broadway. Telephone Col. $342. New Yerk City. 


Western Representative: 
915 Hearst Bldg. Telephone Main 5000. Chicago. 
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When the Agent 
Prescribes for Himself 


There was a time back in the Dark Ages of advertising 
when advertising agents didn’t advertise their own 
services. Today an ever-increasing list of agents are 
prescribing advertising for themselves and many inter- 
esting campaigns are being conducted. 


It is significant to observe with what unanimity agents 
are selecting the pages of PRINTERs’ INK to carry their 
message to present and prospective advertisers. On 
the opposite page is a list of the advertising agents who 
advertised their own services in the June issues of the 
Printers’ INK Publications: 


Advertising agents are expert buyers of space. They 
demand exact information as to what they get for their 
own money as well as for their clients’ money: There- 
fore, it is. with satisfaction that we are able to assure 
them (through our Audits) not only of the absolute 
soundness of our circulation, but also of the fact that 
their money is buying 32% more than four years ago 
as shown below: 


Rate Rate 
Date Per Page Edition Per Page Per M 


Jan. 2,1919 $90.00 . 12,614 $7.14 
Jan. 3, 1920 100.00 - 18,300 5.46 
Jan. 6, 1921 100.00 18,700 5.34 
Jan. 5,1922 100.00 19,586 5.10 
July 12,1923. 100.00 = 20,400 4.90 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY 
i 185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Advertising agents who used space to advertise their 
own business in PRINTERS’ INK during June: 


6, 1923 


Lf 


June 7, 1923 


Fuller & Smith 

N. W. Ayer & Sor. 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


M. P. Gould Co.. 

Bissell & Land, Inc. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Lyddon & Hanford Co. 


ising Ps Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
ein 1 cee Cecil, Barreto & Cecil 
1 peep ~ Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
, eorge yer Co. _]. Gi : 
oi M. P. Gould Co. J. J. Gibbons, Ltd 
uter- McJunkin Advertising Co. 
Bissell & Land, Inc. June 28, 1923 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. N. W. Ayer & Son 
ents Johnson, Read & Co., Inc. Calkins & Holden; Inc. 
h ‘ Patterson-Andress Co., Inc., H. K. McCann Co. 
Aer John O. Powers Co. McJunkin Advertising Co. 
On Chambers Agency, Inc. Joseph Richards*Co., Inc. 
Geyer-Dayton Advertising Co. George L. Dyer Co. 
who E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency Walter B. Snow and Staff 
‘ the London Press Exchange, Ltd. Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 


hey 


heir 


Frank Seaman, Inc. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 

J. J. Gibbons, Ltd: 


June 14, 1923 


Moser & Cotins 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 


June Monthly 


Frank Presbrey Co. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


ere- 

N. W. Ayer. & Son Morse International Agency 
sure | H. K. McCann Co. W. S. Hill Co., of N. Y. 
lute George L. Dyer Co. a & Knight Co. 

; . J. Gibbons, Ltd. 

per | eee SS Harwood Hull 

The Erickson Co. Harry C. Maley Co 
a ‘Oo . . 

g Moss-Chase Co. F. R. Steel Co. 


NY 





Williams & Cunnyngham 
O. J. McClure. Advertising Agency 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 


_ Charles Daniel Frey 


J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 


June 21, 1923 


J. Walter Thompson Co, 
Newell-Emmett Co. ; 
N. W. Ayer & Sons 

J. H. Cross Co. 

George L. Dyer Co. 
George Batten Co., Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald Co. ° 


C. I. Henrikson 

Louis G. De Armand 
Warner Advertising Service 
Jackson Evans Moore, Inc. 
Gotham Advertising Co. 
Dorland International 

John: S. King Co. 

James M. Segl 
Botsford-Constantine Co. 
Izzard Co. 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 
McConnell & Ferguson, Ltd. 
A. J. Denne & Co., Ltd. 


_J. Tlott, Ltd. © 


Erwoods, Ltd. 
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nomically than the local dealers. 
It is up to him to show dealers 
that coal can be successfully ad- 
vertised, and help them to do it. 
That means that the producer will, 
at the start, bear the brunt of the 
effort, educating the dealers in the 
correct methods of selling their 
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Cantine coal. Local newspapers 
furnished the backbone of the 
campaign, but in some sections this 
was wagers by painted dis- 
plays. ch advertisement con- 
tained a pen-and-ink illustration 
on a human-interest theme, or a 
sketch showing in simple form 





HOW THE STORY FOR COAL OF MORE MODERATE PRICE WAS BRIEFLY TOLD IN 


OUTDOOR 


coal, but it does not mean that the 
dealers should expect everything 
and do nothing. They should 
expect to tie up with our advertis- 
ing some purely local advertising 
of their own—either in the local 
papers or by direct mail. The pro- 
ducer will help them, of course, so 
that they may have good copy and 
good mailing matter. 

“The biggest thing the producer 
can expect of dealers handling his 
coal, is that they render service to 
the consumer. Very often good 
coal is condemned because the con- 
ditions under which it is burned 
are not favorable to the best re- 
sults. The dealers should become 
heating counsellors and be able to 
advise customers that certain flue 
conditions, furnace leaks, damp- 
ers, etc., should be fixed in order 
to get the most from the coal.” 

The Lumaghi people do help 
their dealers to co-operate.‘ They 
furnish the dealers a forty-four- 
page book on the subject of retail 
coal salesmanship, the bulk of 
which is devoted to a description 
of the various size coals best suit- 
ed for various needs, and to in- 
formation valuable in solving 
heating problems and answering 
complaints that arise. In addition, 
they furnish metal signs, picture 
slides, copy of sales letters, con- 
sumer folders and newspaper elec- 
trotypes for local advertising. 





campaign was confined entirely to 


ADVERTISING 


some outstanding feature of the 
process of the preparation of Can- 
tine Coal. These illustrations 
served both to attract attention 
and to-illuminate the text, and in 
connection with the hand-lettered 
caption on each advertisement, 
virtually told a story in themselves. 
A combination logotype of the 
trade name, slogan, and trade- 
mark, and a cut showing the price 
in white letters on a lump of coal, 
both always in the same relative 
positions in the layout, were the 
unifying elements of the series. 
A liberal use of white space helped 
the, appearance of the advertise- 
ments generally. The local dealers’ 
names were always included. 

Although many of the adver- 
tisements were of such a nature 
that they were suitable for display 
in all cities being covered by,the 
campaign, the policy of the sales 
organization was to get in touch 
and keep in touch with the dealers 
so that local conditions might be 
utilized. Special copy to meet 
such local situations was fre- 
quently prepared. 

‘Did it pay?” is the question 
that naturally occurs to both coal 
operators and retailers. It is 
usually difficult to trace the direct 
returns coming from this type of 
advertising, but several significant 


‘statements regarding results can 
__. «be made. i 
The first year’s general retail..._,Cantine Coal in the ci 


First of all the sale of 
of St. 


Louis more than doubled that of 
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any previous like period in the 
history of the company. 

One of the largest retailers: in 
St. Louis had done some advertis- 
ing of a perfunctory nature in the 
past, because he felt that he had 
to advertise, but had_ recently 
ceased his efforts. When ap- 


proached on the Lumaghi adver- 
tising proposition, 


he hesitated, 





res your old Favorite 
Black Brier Coal 


2) 


COPY ADDRESSED TO DEALERS IN DEALER 
PUBLICATIONS THAT GIVES THE RETAILER 
REASONS TO REMEMBER A TRADE-MARK 





saying that he had never been able 
to notice any direct benefit from 
his advertising. After the cam- 
paign had been in progress for 
several months, this dealer was 
taking three times as much coal 
as he had previously done. 

In St. Louis, lump coal has al- 
ways taken precedence over the 
smaller sizes. During the Lu- 
maghi campaign, a special drive 
was made to increase the sale of 
furnace size (coal about the size 
of a cocoanut). In some cases 
dealers who had handled ten cars 
of lump to one of furnace before 
the campaign, were buying more 
furnace size than lump toward the 
end of the season. Furthermore, 
retailers have in many cases re- 
ported to the main office of the 
Lumaghi Coal Company, that a 
large number of people had actual- 
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ly inquired for “that ‘Hard Soit- 
oal.’” 


The Lumaghi Coal Company 
plans to continue the Cantine ad- 
vertising during the coming sca- 
son, and also to launch a similar 
campaign on Florida, its high- 
grade product. 


When Advertising Help Is | 
Needed 


Stimpson ApverTIsING COMPANY 
Sr. Louis, July 19, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please accept our thanks for your 
letter of July 17, together with en- 
closures. 

This material is just what we wanted 
to help us develop a new program for a 
mail-order account which we are han- 
dling. 

Printers’ Ink is rendering a service 
to its subscribers which cannot be 
matched by any similar publication. 
Your prompt, courteous replies to re- 
quests for data is real co-operation. 

Stmpson ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Roy B. Simpson, President. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Campaign to Start Soon 


Plans for the campaign to nationally 
advertise full-fashioned hosiery, which 
were sponsored by the National Assc- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers of New York, are near- 
ing completion and the campaign will 
soon be running. News of the pro- 
osed compel was given in Printers’ 
NK of March 29. An organization has 
been formed by a group of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers under the 
name of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Guild to conduct this advertising which 
will be directed by The H. K. McCann 
Company. 


“Queen Lily” Soap Account for 
San Francisco Agency 


The Fishbeck Soap Company, San 
‘Francisco, manufacturer of Queen Lily 
soap and Queen Lily washing powder, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Vene-Friesley Agency, of that 
city. A campaign on its products will 
start at once in California newspapers. 


William M. Springer to Join 
Riddle Company 


William M. Springer, for many years 
advertising manager of The Orange 
Judd Farmer, Chicago, has resigned, 
effective August 1. He will join the 
Chicago office of the James M. Riddle 
Company, farm paper representative. 


The National Fish Company, Hali- 
fax, N. S., is conducting a campaign 
in Canadian newspapers to advertise 
the company’s recently adopted slogan, 
“National Fish is the National Dish.” 
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A name that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion. 
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Pulling Inquiries That Are Easy for 


Salesmen to Close 
Seek Quality agd Not Quantity 


By W. G. Clifford 


et @ pen biggest increase in sales 
came from a cue I obtained 
while visiting one of our branch 
managers,” says the sales man- 
ager of a nationally known con- 
cern. “While talking with him in 
his office, a batch of mail arrived 
from headquarters. He sorted it 
as we talked. But I noticed par- 
ticularly that he gave no more 
than a casual glance through the 
bunch of inquiries which arrived, 
and then threw them almost 
disdainfully into a basket on his 
desk. 

“This action struck me as 
strange. The advertising cam- 
paign which was producing these 
inquiries cost us over a hundred 
thousand dollars, and was designed 
to pull inquiries. But I said 
nothing, and we left the office 
together to make a certain call 
which was the main purpose of 
my visit. 

“Later in the day I brought up 
the subject of the co-operation of 
the head office in selling, and 
mentioned particularly the present 
campaign, its cost, and the help 
we felt it would be to the sales 
force. ‘Advertising is always of 
great help,’ answered the manager, 
‘but the inquiries we get aren’t 
of much value; they’re pretty 
much of a nuisance, although I 
follow them up when I’ve nothing 
particular to do.’ 

“You can imagine with what a 
jolt that hit me! Inquiries which 
cost us several dollars apiece— 
produced by a hundred-thousand- 
dollar campaign—looked upon as 
a ‘nuisance.’ But the man it came 
from was one of our oldest, 
soundest and most productive 
managers, and so I kept my feel- 
ings under control and asked for 
more information. 

“*Take these inquiries, for ex- 
ample,’ he resumed, reaching into 
the basket on his desk. ‘I know 
the name of practically every firm 
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in this territory which can be 
considered a worth-while buyer. 
Yet no inquiries are here from 
them. We get bunches of in- 
quiries from the head office, but 
few are from our real prospects. 
Most come from small concerns 
which are hardly worth selling to, 
or from routine employees in big 
firms who could never influence 
a sale in a thousand years.’ 

“At my suggestion we both 
called upon a number of the in- 
quirers, and I found to my 
chagrin that our manager had 
spoken facts. The inquiries were 
of little value. 


AN INDEX OF CONDITIONS AT ALL 
OFFICES 


“Subsequent personal investiga- 
tion at other branch offices showed 
a similar discouraging state of 
affairs. But I got a number of 
real cues and promptly put them 
into operation. 

“A few months later I made a 
repeat visit to the branch man- 
agers formerly called upon. ‘How 
are inquiries now?’ I asked. It 
was worth all my former dis- 
couragement to see the smiles 
this question brought to their 
faces. ‘Fine !’—‘Wonderful !’—‘Of 
great help!’—‘The real thing!" 
—these were typical responses. 
And all said, and later proved, 
that the inquiries now coming in 
were of great help to them in 
making sales. 

“This great change was all 
brought about ina simple way. At 
the head office we had worked out 
a comprehensive analysis of sell- 
ing points and conditions upon 
which we always based our adver- 
tisements, although we had never 
pulled directly for inquiries before. 

“In our present campaign we 
still used basically the same ap- 
peals, with the addition of a strong 
send-the-coupon-now close. And 
naturally we felt that this cam- 
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paign would work out as well as 
former ones. 

“Where we fell down was in 
overlooking the fact that business 
conditions these days are far from 
as settled as they used to be. There 
is practically nothing basic to go 
on now. So many new conditions 
are arising each day, for which 
there is little or no precedent, that 
the average business man finds 
himself in a continual state of 
perplexity. He doesn’t know just 
what to do to meet the contin- 
ually changing conditions, and will 
tell you so frankly. The labor 
situation alone—and this is but 
one of many—has_ completely 
disrupted the former precedent- 
established way of running a 
business. 

“Tt is a sound principle of ad- 
vertising and selling to link your 
proposition with the thoughts 
uppérmost in a prospect’s mind. 
Fundamentals are not now upper- 
most, as they used to be. They 
are crowded out. Instead, what 
may be termed new issues, cur- 
rent events, unusual happenings— 
or whatever you prefer to call 
them—are now uppermost in 
every business man’s mind. He 
has all he can do to cope with 
them successfully. 


A NEW TYPE COPY IS CREATED 


“With that idea 
made a careful study of the 
thoughts likely to be uppermost 
in the mind of the type of man 
we wanted to reach. We looked 
at his problems from his new, 
present-day viewpoint. Then we 
based our advertisements on these 
findings and dealt with his prob- 
lems from the angle of the new 
conditions, with a dash of the old 
fundamental appeals thrown in. 

“Responses, from the exact type 
of man we wanted to reach, were 
quick and satisfying. Of course, 
we drew a lot of miscellancous 
inquiries as well; but the bulk 
came from the type of man aimed 
at—our ‘livest’ prospect. And what 
pleased us most of all, and showed 
that we had hit the mark, was 
the large number of letters we 
received from men of standing, 
going into details about the sub- 
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jects covered in our advertise- 
ments.” 

To pull a large volume of in 
quiries used to the aim of 
most advertisers; and the success 
of the campaign was gauged by 
the number of inquiries received 
But the modern idea is to seek 
quality rather than quantity. The 
number of inquiries received 
means nothing—it’s the number 
sold that counts. As it costs from 
five cents to ten cents at least 
properly to follow up each inquiry 
by mail, and an average of from 
two dollars to twenty dollars 
apiece to follow up through sales- 
men, a large sum of money can 
quickly be wasted in following up 
inquiries of little or no value. 
Too large a volume of inquiries 
can just'as easily mean a loss as 
too small a volume. 

A realization of this fact has 
led many concerns to try to limit 
the number of inquiries; to con- 
fine them to people of the likely 
prospect class rather than to seek 
them from anyone who cares to 
answer the advertisement. 

This limitation is applied in a 
number of ways. A _ frequently 
used plan is to ask that responses 
to an advertisement be made only 
on a firm’s letterhead, although 
this of course applies only when 
selling to business men or firms. 
Another way is not to play up 
too strongly the free material 
that will be sent to inquirers; to 
mention it incidentally rather than 
to emphasize it. Possibly the 
most all-around satisfactory way 
is to aim the appeal exclusively 
at the specific type of prospect it 
is desired to reach. 

The result is a smaller number 
of inquiries, but they possess 
much greater sales value than 
mass inquiries and. are eagerly 
welcomed by salesman. In_ the 
end they bring considerably 
greater profits. 

Nearly everv product has what 
may be termed a spectacular talk- 
ing point of some sort. For 
example, a firm manufacturing a 
line of mechanical appliances had 
a newly perfected device which 
under certain conditions, would 
effect a worth-while saving in 
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iGour DOUGH—what a part it has played in 
the winning of the west. Its fragrance has 
spurred men to mighty achievement—its sustenance 
has given courage to their lagging strength! 


gtd Sour Dough has gone the way of the bison, 


the antelope, and the pack train. Today, swift — 


motor trucks carry “bakers’ bread” to the herder’s 
tent, the mine, and the logging camp. 


EEMING cities—hives of industry—use mod- 
ern products—- YOUR PRODUCTS — where 
once Sour Dough was king. 


HE in this Great Oregon Country, with its 
more than a million people, a tremendous mar- 
ket awaits you. If you are not one of the thousands 
of advertisers already using the Journal, let us show 
YOU how best to reach this market. 


Write today for data 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 

900 Mallers Bidg., Chicago Examiner Bidg., San Francisco 

225 Fifth Ave., New York Title Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles 
Securities Bidg., Seattle 
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both clerical help and money. 

A sectional campaign was oper- 
ated on this device, with splendid 
results. Carried away by the 
resultant enthusiasm, the firm 
based a national campaign upon 
the same highly successful ap- 
peals. A flood of inquiries came, 
which were promptly sent on to 
salesmen with the customary look- 
what-we-are-doing-for-you ginger- 
talk. But sales were not 
forthcoming in a volume to equal 
the number of 
vestigation among the sales force 
disclosed that the salesmen con- 
sidered the advertising campaign 
in general and the inquiries in 
particular a positive handicap in 
selling. 

The men expressed themselves 
substantially as follows: “The 
talking points of the machine ad- 
vertised apply only to a_ limited 
field. While it will do all that is 
claimed for it, under certain con- 
ditions, with firms of a specific 
type, it positively will not live up 
to its claims when applied to the 
general business field. 

“It is a machine made for a 
specific field, and cannot be sold 
successfully to business houses in 
general. Every man who answers 
one of the advertisements expects 
to get the wonderful results he 
has read about. Then when we 
explain that the machine will do 
all that is claimed for it in a 
certain line, but not in his line, 
and that he needs a different and 
higher-priced machine, he gets 
sore. His confidence is killed. It 
takes months of hard work to 
win him back, if he is ever won 
over at all. The campaign as a 
whole is a positive detriment, and 
the inquiries, unless they come 
from firms of a type for which 
the machine is made, are worse 
than useless.” 

These genuine objections were 
overcome by running a series of 
advertisements, each one of which 
was based on what a certain type 
of machine would do for a 
specific class of user. The volume 
of inquiries was naturally reduced 
considerably, but their quality 
more than made up for their lack 
of quantity. Salesmen subsequently 


inquiries. In-* 
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reported that they found the bulk 
of the inquiries comparatively 
easy to close; and a later check- 
up of sales in relation to adver- 
tising cost showed a substantial 
profit. 

Salesmen as a rule, unless they 
have had advertising experience, 
are not equipped to plan adver- 
tising matter or campaigns; but 
they are ideally equipped to pass 
judgment on something already 
planned or written, and their sug- 
gestions usually prove of great 
value. 


SOME OBVIOUS BENEFITS THAT 
RESULT 


Such procedure with an adver- 
tising campaign will usually guard 
against a complete fall- -down and 
generally insure inquiries that 
salesmen welcome because they are 
comparatively easy to close. 

Nearly every proposition goes 
through two fundamental stages 
in its sales development. “When 
first placed on the market it is 
new or comparatively new to the 
public. Its advertising needs a 
strong educational element d- 
signed to win the public away 
from old habits to new habits 
connected with the use of the 
product. This is accomplished 
mainly by persistence of effort and 
continuous advertising. 

But as time goes on similar 
articles spring up. The new 
element of competition now en- 
ters, which is full of continual 
surprises and difficulties. At this 
juncture inquiries are likely to de- 
crease in value and sales to drop 
off unless one is prepared and 
knows how to meet the new con- 
ditions. Just what happens, and 
how it can be successfully over- 
come, is shown by the following 
instance : 

An old-established firm de- 
veloped a device for use in its 
own plant and had used it for 
years with marked success. Then 
it decided to place the appliance 
on the market. Educational ad- 
vertising was used to pull in- 
quiries for salesmen. The number 
of inquiries received and the sub- 
sequent sales made through sales- 
men were both highly satisfactory. 
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In due course competition arose 
in the form of similar devices 
marketed by two other firms. The 
usual number of inquiries con- 
tinued to be received, yet. sales 
began to fall off, gradually at first, 
then alarmingly. Obviously, the 
firm reasoned, something was 
wrong with the men in the field. 
A personal trip by the advertising 
manager found the men in a state 
of discouragement, with no sug- 
gestions to offer other than “the 
inquiries you are sending us are 
no good any more”’—a negative 
generality of no practical help. 
A week or more was spent by the 
advertising man in following up 
inquiries in company with several 
of the salesmen. Then he hustled 
back home and rushed new ad- 
vertisements into the magazines. 
About the same number of in- 
quiries resulted. These were sent 
to the salesmen together with 
suggestions for a new angle on 
their selling talk. Sales began to 
show a gradual increase and be- 
fore long exceeded their former 
volume. The men in the field were 
highly enthusiastic and stated “the 
new campaign is a winner—the 
inquiries are of great help.” 

It was all brought about in a 
simple way. When the article had 
the field to itself, selling was 
largely a matter of getting the 
inquiry and of having the sales- 
man demonstrate the article. Its 
advantages were so obvious that 
little sales effort was required. 

But with the entry of com- 
petition, two new difficulties arose: 
One of the competing devices 
possessed a number of features 
not found in the pioneer article; 
the other device did all that the 
original article would do, and was 
sold at a very low price. 

Advertisements of all three 
firms appeared in the same publi- 
cations. Consequently, as a gen- 
eral rule, prospects wrote to them 
all for information. So when 
the salesmen for the pioneer article 
now followed up inquiries they 
found prospects fully posted on 
the general advantages of the de- 
vice, together with the relative 
merits of the three machines. 
Prospects were not now particu- 
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larly interested in seeing the 
salesmen because they thought 
they knew all about the proposi- 
tion. 


NEW CONDITIONS HAD TO BE MET 


Formerly the salesman was 
welcomed because he had some- 
thing new. In the majority of 
cases all he had to do was demon- 
strate, quote the price and take 
the order, as the device possessed 
obvious utility. But now the 
salesman’s talk was “old stuff,” 
and for this reason he was not 
particularly welcome. Educational 
demonstration was no longer of 
prime importance. Instead, the 
sale now hinged on three factors: 
first, getting in to see the pros- 
pect and inducing him to talk; 
second, showing the prospect why 
he should buy their machine in 
preference to one at lower cost, 
which would do the same things; 
third, showing the prospect why 
he should buy their machine when, 
for the same price, he could buy a 
competing device which possessed 
more features. 

The difficulty was overcome by 
changing the advertisements from 
wholly educational to about one- 
third educational and two-thirds a 
constructive discussion of me- 
chanical advantages in relation to 
competing devices. 

This gave the prospect some- 
thing to think about after read- 
ing the advertisement and stopped 
the snap purchase of competing 
machines. It showed him that 
while he might know all about 
the general utility of the device, 
he had lots to learn about the 
relative merits of the three ma- 
chines. It made him interested 
in seeing the salesman, because 
the salesman had information he 
needed. That got the men in and 
put prospects in a receptive frame 
of mind. The salesmen were sup- 
plied with a detailed analysis of 
the three machines, and posted on 
their relative merits. The low- 
priced machine was disclosed as 
a flimsy, unreliable imitation, and 
the other machine shown to ps 
mechanically unsound with “trick” 
features of no practical value. 

If the salesman found the pros- 
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HE principle 
upon which 
this agency 
functions — the 
very spirit of the 
organization— has 
been crystallized 
into eight words: 


“Render any service 
that will helpa 
client.” 


— 


McCutcheon-Gerson 


Service 
ADVERTISING 


64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
21 Park Row, New York 
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Go After Business 
HARD-—this Fall 


A Buckley- Dement Campaign 
will help you develop prospects 
—live leads and orders and 
keep your salesmen hustling — 


A Buckley - Dement 
Campaign did this: 





Added 9200 new dealers and ran up a large 
volume of sales for one of the best-known 
floor coverings, in a short campaign. 


And this: 


Sold hospital equipment for a Chicago dis- 
tributor to the extent of $6000.00 at an expense 
of less than $200.00. 

Valuable merchandising counsel—com- 


plete campaigns planned—copy written 
—advertising visualized, printed, ad- 







f dressed, mailed—all under one roof. 
' a 

ekley, Dement & Co. 
; t-Mail Advertising 


JED -PRINTED -MAILED 


1B cd son Blvd ~ Chicago 
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pect unposted on the general 
advantages of the machine, he 
explained them briefly, admitted 
competition, and then demon- 
strated the obvious superiority of 
his machine. And if the pros- 
pect was posted, the salesman con- 
centrated his efforts on a com- 
parative demonstration of the 
three machines. 

The outcome of the plan was a 
steady, satisfactory supply of in- 
quiries which the salesmen found 
comparatively easy to close, and 
the successful outselling of com- 
petition based on obvious merit. 





Some Points 
of Value on Letters to 
Britishers 





HE importance of properly 

addressing letters sent to Brit- 
ish business men by Americans 
is stressed and explained by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the current number 
of “Commerce Reports.” 

“Tt is safe to say that relatively 
few persons,” this Government 
bureau remarks, “addressing cor- 
respondents in Great Britain and 
certain British colonies and pos- 
sessions, use ‘Mr.,’ ‘Esq.’ and 
‘Messrs,’ in the way prescribed by 
custom in those countries. 

“It is not easy to explain when 
to use ‘Mr.’ and when ‘Eszq.,’ but 
as a general rule ‘Esq.’ is used in 
correspondence with individuals of 
a certain social or business stand- 
ing and with the heads and im- 
portant officials of a concern. The 
title ‘Mr.’ is used in addressing 
tradesmen or subordinates. One 
must therefore be very careful in 
writing to a banker or an officer 
of a foreign concern to address 
him as ‘Esq.’ and not as ‘Mr.’ 

“The title ‘Messrs.’ is used be- 
fore the names of all companies 
and even in the case of banks— 
when the names of individuals ap- 
pear in the corporate name—and 
this title should never be omitted, 
whether one is addressing a firm 
or mentioning a firm in the text 
of the correspondence. 

“American and English usage 
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differ somewhat in regard to the 
salutation. The term ‘Dear Sirs’ 
is preferred abroad to the term 
‘Gentlemen.’ The complimentary 
close should be: ‘We are, dear 
Sirs, yours faithfully.’ 

“Finally, one must bear in mind 
that American and English prac- 
tice differs in expressing the date 
of the months by figures. While in 
the United States and Canada 
May 6 would be expressed ‘5-6,’ 
in all other parts of the world 
‘6-5’ is the usage. Particularly on 
this last point is it absolutely nec- 
essary for our exporters to be 
on their guard. In order to pre- 
vent possible trouble it may be 
well always to write out the name 
of the month and not express it 
by figures.” 


What the Trade-Mark Stands 





For 
A compliment is paid to widely- 
advertised trade-marks by The Kny- 


Scheerer Corporation of America, New 
York, hospital supplies, in the repro- 
duction of nearly two score of them in 
its recent advertising in medical and 
nursing — Its own trade-mark 
is centrally placed. 

Captioned’: “Marks of Distinction,’ 
the copy points out that: ‘The trade- 
mark as originally used was a secret 
—. upon certain products of 
especially skilled workmen. The marks 
were private and were used to identify 
and prevent fraud. The trade-mark 
still répresents pride of craft, though 
for many years used openly, and has 
come to mean much more than just 
identification. It now stands for the 
honor, integrity, business ideals, and 
responsibility of the company behind it.” 





“The Supply Buyer” Appoints 
Eastern Representative 


E. V. Hevey & Company, publishers’ 
representatives, New York, have been 
appointed by The Supply Buyer, Cleve- 
— to represent that publication in the 

st. 





Becomes Secretary of Brooks 
of Illinois 


Frank B. Hutchinson, formerly with 
Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed secre- 
tary of Brooks of Illinois, Inc., another 
Chicago agency. 





The Manex Heater Company, Day- 
ton, O., has placed its account with The 
Broome & Sando Company, advertising 
agency of that city. Plans call for a 
newspaper campaign this winter in 
Middle Western territory. 








The Remedy for Special Discount 


to Favored Dealers 


Doing Away with the Little Red Book Which Contains Lists of Secre 
Price Concessions 


By S. C. Lambert 


Net sO many years ago, a sales- 
man carelessly lost a little red 
book and his house discharged him 
because of this fact. 

Fifteen years later, when he be- 
came sales manager for another 
house, he did away with all the 
little red books which his sales 
force had been carrying for years. 

The little red book which he 
lost was the one in which his 
price concessions and special al- 
lowances to certain pet dealers 
were made. When he himself be- 
came a sales manager, his first 
move was to do away with all 
forms of secret rebates and pri- 
vate concessions. While the giv- 
ing of inside discounts and special 
allowances is generally condemned, 
it is reasonable to believe that in 
a period of weakness many a sales 
department still permits its “star” 
salesmen to make some sort of an 
allowance to an important custom- 
er. That the practice is demoraliz- 
ing to the salesmen and detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the 
house is thoroughly admitted by 
everyone. On the other hand, it 
is a practice of such long stand- 
ing that few houses are absolutely 
free from it. A salesman who 
once learns to resort to the giving 
of a special concession in order to 
get business is in most cases 
ruined so far as getting back to 
straight selling goes. Permitting 
the salesman to give a private con- 
cession is as bad for his selling 
qualifications as letting an indi- 
vidual use cocaine to keep up his 
nervous energy. 

There is absolutely no argument 
from sales managers on this score, 
but when pinned right down to 
the cold facts many a sales man- 
ager will admit that he is reluc- 
tant to discontinue the practice 
for fear of the loss of business 
which will result. 
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This situation was faced a fey 
years ago by a prominent food 
product manufacturer who fo 
years had given so-called adver 
tising allowances to certain whol 
salers who could talk hard enough 
What finally forced the discontin- 
uance of the policy was its very 
evident uselessness. This particu- 
lar house was giving a certain job- 
ber 25 cents a case with the under- 
standing that the jobber would 
provide that much in retail effort. 
In other words, he would supply 
the enthusiastic support of his 
sales force. It had been pointed 
out to the manufacturer that this 
would be a cheaper way to have 
his retail work done than by main- 
taining his own salesmen in the 
territory. 


NOT A SUCCESS AFTER FIRST YEAR 


As a matter of fact, for the 
entire first year of the arrange- 
ment it worked out most advan- 
tageously. During the second year 
it did not seem to work so well, 
For some reason, the manufac- 
turer found that a competitor's 
line was selling more readily 
through the very wholesaler to 
whom he was making a special 
selling allowance. When ques- 
tioned, the wholesaler evaded the 
situation and talked of the aggres- 
siveness of the competitor’s adver- 
tising and the quality of the 
competitor’s merchandise. 

Later on, however, the manu fac- 
turer found that the competitor 
had come along and, trying to find 
out how this jobber was pushing 
a certain line, had been told that 
the jobber was being paid to give 
this support. There was nothing 
dishonest about the transaction, as 
naturally the manufacturer had a 
right to buy retail effort in the 
most economical manner, His 
competitor realized that 25 cents a 
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Higher Service Value for 
New York State Industries 


This agency was established to bring mod- 
ern agency service closer to the industries of 
New York State. 


Nearness holds a definite advantage for the 
type of agency service which concerns itself 
with the whole sales problem. ‘That prob- 
lem is subject to change and development, and 
demands close, intimate and frequent study 
on the part of both manufacturer and agency. 


The degree of success which has accompa- 
nied our work for New York State industries 
is gratifying evidence of the value of agency 
service of this kind. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 
UTICA.N-Y 


Member 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 












OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Co-operation 
by 
‘Miami Valley’s Greatest 
Newspaper 


. Furnish Trade Surveys. 
- Reports on Market Conditions. 
- Route Lists. 


wn = 


Introduce salesmen to buyers of 
wholesale houses. 


5. Publish a monthly trade bulletin 
which is mailed to all merchants. 
Bulletin contains announcements 
of new advertising campaigns, 
reproductions of ads and news 
articles concerning advertised 
products. Columns open _ to 
Dayton News national adver- 
tisers. 


6. Secure permission for window 
displays. 

7. Will mail broadsides furnished 
by advertiser to merchants. 


8. Send letters to the trade. Multi- 
graphing and postage at expense 
of advertiser. 


Dayton (O.) News 
Daily- - = -= © «© «© «© «= « «© Sunday 


Representatives 
Chicago Pacific Coast New York 
I. A. Kiemv A. J. Norris Hmi I. A. Kiem 
72 W. Monroe St. Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 50 E. 42nd St. 
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case paid for retail work was very 
low. In fact, he knew that he 
could well afford to pay 35 cents. 
So he promptly offered the job- 
ber 35 cents a case and the jobber 
promptly instructed his salesmen 
to push the latter line. At the 
same time he, of course, received 
his 25 cents from the first manu- 
facturer for all that he sold. It, 
however, devolved upon the orig- 
inal manufacturer to raise the 
amount to something above 35 
cents, which he promptly did, go- 
ing to 40 cents. 

Now, all this time, there was a 
third brand on the market and the 
jobbers all handled it. Gradually, 
the sale of this brand increased as 
the manufacturer became more 
and more active along advertising 
lines. His space in the local news- 
papers and on the bulletin-boards 
increased as the volume of busi- 
ness increased .and the jobbers’ 
salesmen wrote more and more 
orders for that brand because 
dealers had consumer demand and 
placed their orders accordingly. 
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The two manufacturers who were 
subsidizing the jobber each went 
to him and asked him plainly how 
he was handling such large quan- 
tities of the third brand, when 
they had every reason to believe 
that no special concessions were 
being granted. They could not 
understand how he was plainly 
handling larger quantities of the 
third brand at a smaller margin 
of profit than in the case of their 
products. 

The jobber pointed out that it 
was rather beyond his control be- 
cause on account of the advertis- 
ing which the third brand was 
getting, consumer demand was so 
great that it had to be met and 
dealers were insisting on that par- 
ticular article. He pointed out 
that while he preferred to sell 
other lines and make more ‘money 
per case, at the same time he was 
coming to the point where he was 
actually doing so much more busi- 
ness on the advertised article that 
it would not be long until he 
would actually be able to show 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Formerly Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 
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Advertising 
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greater net earnings through han- 
dling advertised lines without a 
concession than handling unadver- 
tised products even with 50 cents 
a case selling allowance. 

He put it up plainly to the man- 
ufacturers who were giving him 
those concessions that what they 
would have to do would be to put 
on an aggressive advertising cam- 
paign in order to meet competi- 
tion. When they came to check up 
they found that the advertising 
competitor was not spending so 
much per case creating consumer 
demand as they were spending to 
try to get some support. They 
pointed out to the jobber that they 
were apparently spending their 
money along the wrong lines and 
they deliberately eliminated these 
concessions and went into a defi- 
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jobber interest, both of which ha 
been created by the third man 
facturer at less expense than th 
had been put to without gettin 
any permanent results. 


mitted to run his department with 
out them, only to find that soone 
or later the management develop 
some inside deal with some prom 
inent customer. 


that he realized that he could no 
get an inside allowance from th 

















nite program of consumer brand for a game of golf and dangl 
building. fifty carloads before him on th It ( 
As a matter of fact the jobber basis of $100 a car concessio 
immediately lost interest in those and complete the deal before th Ti 
products, and they found them-_ eighteenth hole. The next day th¢ O 
selves without any particular con- head of the house would tell the | 
sumer demand and without any sales manager about the clever In 
Va 
ce 
‘ T 
“ 
The Basis fe 
; of 
‘Tue RELATIONSHIP between a printer and his 
customer should be based on faith and con- 
fidence—faith in the printer’s ability and 
confidence in his reliability. 
With those who have become our custom- 
ers we feel assured, by their continued and 
increasing patronage, that we+ have estab- 
lished that relationship. 
We have been trying, through our advertise- 
ments setting forth our ideals, our achieve- 
ments, our aspirations, to interest a few others. 
We solicit your account on that basis : 
THE WOODROW PRESS, Inc. bes 
351 WEST 52NDSTREET NEWYORK Pe 
“Send it to Woodrow” | Ore 
| _wor 
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It Goes Into the Homes 


The daily Oregonian reaches 61 per cent and the Sunday 








ay o Oregonian 81 per cent of all the homes in Portland. 
clever In the best residence district of the city, where the average 

value of the homes is $10,000, the daily goes into 76 per 
—= cent and the Sunday into 95 per cent of the homes. 


There are abundant reasons why The Oregonian is pre- 
ferred in most of the homes of Portland. Here are some 
of them: 
Its news service is the best in the west. 
Its features are selected because of their appeal 
to homes. 
It is free from everything that can be objection- 
able in any home. 
Its readers have confidence in it—it has estab- 
lished that confidence by 75 years of reliable service. 


Average Circulation for June, 1923: 
Daily -.- - - + 90,776 
Sunday - - - - 127,711 ‘ 


Che Orveguman. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco 
by Verree & Conklin, Inc. 

















Crater Lake in Southern sang feet below the edges of 
Oregon is one of the world’s an extinct volcano, and its 
depth is three thousand feet. 


pAbens Oregon 
one thousand to two thou- 
| 





'_ wonders. Its surface is from 
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fashion in which he had secured 
the fifty-car order and he would 
gleefully pat himself on the back 
and point out to his organization 
that, after all, the head man was 
the best salesman in the lot. 

No sales department can prop- 
erly develop if somebody higher 
up is going to concoct a little deal 
of this kind about every so often 
and break up the moral fibre of 
his selling organization. 


HOW THE PRACTICE CAN BE 
BROKEN UP 


A discussion of the-inadvisabil- 
ity of running a sales department 
with concessions and allowances 
would not be complete without 
commenting on the way in which 
it can be and is broken up. Espe- 
cially is this true in the case of 
competitors making concessions 
and allowances when one’s own 
sales force has to refrain. A 
wholesale grocery house in the 
Middle West suffered extremely 
from this situation for several 
years as a competitor permitted 
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first this article and then that ar- 
ticle to be cut to the leading buy- 
ers. In as much as the competitor 
was a private brand exponent and 
used nationally advertised brands 
largely as leaders, while the house 
in question stuck closely to na- 
tionally known products, it got to 
be a nip-and-tuck race between the 
two theories—private brand sell- 
ing with nationally known brands 
as leaders at cut prices as against 
nationally known products at a 
fair margin of profit. 

It looked for a time as though 
the house which was making its 
profits on private brands and 
using national brands as leaders 
would win out in the end. Only 
the drastic caution on the part of 
the house featuring national brands 
and its willingness to stand the 
temporary loss of business enabled 
it to break even. It accomplished 
its objective simply by instructing 
its salesmen to find out the lowest 
price at which its competitor 
quoted nationally known brands 
in any quantity and thoroughly 
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120 W. 32%¢ STREET, NEW YORK 


UR good natured willi 

to ‘sit in’ has led us to call upon 

u quite regularly as art 

: 3 ren have ating 

I may add that in execution of art 

are quite as discerning as 
in your original decisions.” 


CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 
CArt for Advertising 























ess 


to regret. 


President — Secretary 
THE CAPITAL ADVERTISING CO. OF NEW YORK, 


PHONE, PENNSYLVANIA 1760 








advertise the ,fact to the entire 
trade. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the house cutting on national 
brands made this low price in the 
case of large buyers who would 
also take large quantities of pri- 
vate brand goods. 

As the smaller dealers began to 
appreciate the low price which 
this house was making to the 
larger buyers they began to de- 
mand the same prices in their own 
cases. This left the price-cutting 
house the alternative of handling 
these small buyers’ orders at a 
loss or else antagonize them. It 
handled them at a loss as long as 
it could and then definitely raised 
its prices on the nationally known 
brands. This did two things: In 
the first place, it antagonized a 
great many small dealers who then 
began to appreciate the service and 
friendship of the other house. 
Secondly, it made it clear to the 
trade that after all was said and 
done the wholesaler in question 
was not selling nationally known 
brands, but was obliging them to 
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purchase large quantities of their 
private brands and giving them as 
small a profit as possible on the 
— known brands simply as 
ait. 

This led to a gradual decline in 
popularity for the price-cutter and 
as he stopped price-cutting his 
own men were unable to develop 
real volume on his private brands. 

Another case is that of a 
confectionery salesman who was 
working on a commission basis. 
He was giving special discounts 
of 2 and 5 per cent to certain pet 
accounts and by doing so was get- 
ting particularly large volume out 
of the territory he handled. He 
figured that he would sell enough 
to give away part of his gross 
commission on his large accounts 
and through them get the benefit 
of the advertising which resulted 
from having his lines well dis- 
played in the best stores. This 
went along for several years, until 
competing salesmen became aware 
of the situation. Several of them, 
knowing this salesman personally, 
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YOU TAKE YOUR BOY TO CHURCH 


BECAUSE OF ITS GOOD INFLUENCE 
hie 









tial support of over 20,000 
ministers by heading your 
advertising list with 


The EXPOSITOR 


The trust that you have in the church to provide a bene- 
ficial influence in the lives of your children likewise 
prompts the community to entrust the expenditures of 
church funds to its minister. 

Over five hundred million dollars is expended annually in 
this way for church and personal needs. 

This market can be reached easily and directly through 
the EXPOSITOR, read and constantly referred to by 
over 20,000 progressive” pastors. 


The Expositor 


NEW YORE “Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton’’ CHICAGO 


17 West 203 South 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 
Forty-seco , Dearborn 
“iptreet on Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Street 
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The fourth survey report of the Winnipeg FREE wer 

PRESS on the condition of the Western Cana- rm 

dian Crop (dated July 17) is the most optimistic deal 

that has been published by this newspaper at this lhe 

period of the season in eight years. aa 

In 1915, the year of the last great bumper crop, He 

Western Canada had 13,867,715 acres. This also 

year the wheat field of Western Canada—with pens 

another big yield per acre in sight—comprises wey 

20,998,700 acres estimated. tory 
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The complete report will be forwarded —_ 
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to any address upon application. two 
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HE Western plains are producing today in — 

every way. You can pin your faith on Pt 

Western Canada, and advertise your goods in is aw 

that territory. the 3 
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; You will advertise first and always in the Win- shoul 
e nipeg FREE PRESS. It is the main stem in the oe, 
i arterial circulation to trade, the dominant me- few 
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remonstrated with him and asked 
him to discontinue the practice. 
Not being able to get him to do 
his, they simply went to all of 
the trade in that section and an- 
nounced that this salesman was 
giving away a certain portion of 
his commission. It was not long 
until the retailers who were get- 
(ing 2% per cent knew that others 
were getting 5 per cent and then 
in turn claimed 5 per cent. This 
in turn led the former 5 per cent 
dealers to demand 7% per cent. 
The situation went from bad to 
worse until the last month that 
the salesman was on the job he 
got over $1,000 in gross commis- 
sion, but gave back some $650 and 
also had over $300 in traveling ex- 
penses. He finally quit his ap- 
parently profitable job, and got a 
job for $150 a month in a terri- 
tory thousands of miles away. 

Another annoying feature of al- 
lowing concessions is that while 
one may try to limit it to one or 
two salesmen in certain extremely 
important markets, the fact re- 
mains that the matter cannot be 
kept secret and it is not long be- 
fore every salesman on the force 
is aware of the fact and brings up 
the argument that this particular 
dealer and that particular dealer 
should be favored. 

One house doing a national busi- 
ness and for many years making a 
few concessions here and there 
which gradually grew to larger 
numbers eventually found out that 
it could make a good sized adver- 
tising appropriation by discontinu- 
ing its concessions and putting 
that amount of money into news- 
paper space. It is true that for a 
year or two it lost some of its 
choicest business, but inasmuch as 
this business had formerly been 
secured in many cases almost at a 
loss, it really did not lose much in 
actual profits. On the other hand, 
by taking the definite stand that 
concessions and allowances were 
prohibited and making it clear to 
all of its sales force that it was 
really living up to this, it so de- 
veloped the morale of the sales 
force that man for man they were 
able to go out and develop healthy 
volume at regular prices. 
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While the average salesman will 
take advantage of every conces- 
sion which he may be permitted to 
offer, salesmen as a class welcome 
the opportunity to sell at firm 
prices. It is only natural that no 
salesman is going to be content to 
have to get a full price if he 
knows that others on the force 
are permitted leeway along these 
lines. It is also true that a worth- 
while group of salesmen welcome 
a situation where the house makes 
a definite price list and then main- 
tains it in the face of all possible 
temptation. 


Elisabeth Ross Shaw Joins 
Nichols Agency 


Elisabeth Ross Shaw has joined The 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. She formerly 
edited “Society Brand News” and was 
advertising manager of ‘“‘West Town 
News” in Chicago and most recently 
has been with the H. C. Winchell 
agency, also in Chicago, as copy writer. 


A. H. Noyes with Palmer 
Photoplay 


_ Alfred H. Noyes, formerly produc- 
tion manager of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, and more 
recently associate advertising manager 
of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, has been appointed special 
representative at Boston of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, Hollywood, C: 











New Advertising Business at 
Washington, D. C. 


The Acme Advertising Agency has 
been established at Washington, D. C., 
under the management of W. C. Mc; 
Connal, recently with the Washington 
Post, and formerly with the advertis- 
ing department of the Washington 
Herald. 





Portable Motor Account for 
Mace Advertising Agency 


The Collis Company, Clinton, Ia., 
manufacturer of a po le motor for 
general farm utility work, has placed 
its account with the Mace Advertising 
Agency, Peoria, Ill. Business and farm 
papers will be used. 





West Indies Campaign for 


Frontenac Breweries 
Newspapers of the West Indies will 
be used by the Frontenac Breweries, 
Limited, in its first campaign outside of 
Canada in several years. ‘ Bow- 
man, Limited, Montreal advertising 

agency, is handling the account. 
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Three Tie for First Place in 


Advertising Golf Tournament 
Three players tied for first honors 
in the third tournament of the Metro- 


INK July 26, 1923 
United Drug Campaign from 
Street & Finney 


On October 1 the United Drug Com. 
pany, Boston, will start a national ad- 





July 


Association, 


politan Advertising Golf vertising campaign on Puretest Home r 
which was held at the Englewood Golf Preparations. Magazine and newspaper . 
Club, Englewood, N. J., on July 17. space will be used. 

Charles R. Leake, of, the Christian Street & Finney, New York, will { 
cos oF gg W Fight, of = handle the Puretest campaign as well as 
 eacggeed g aeons "sooner *  Jonteel, Klenzo Dentrifice, Liggeti’s 

enn, 0 e Hh. XN. McCann Company, Chocolates, and Kantleek Hot Water 


came through with low gross scores of 
81. Mr. Leake won the toss as well 
as the first flight. 

K. M. Mann, of Farm Light and 
Power, won low net, 96-27-69. 

Second low net developed into a 
quadruple tie between Stuart Peabody, 
of The H. K. McCann Company, 93- 
ag tt G. H. aun gf ~_— fd 

“ompany, -12-71; iot D. oore , 
of the oe Press, Inc., 88-17-71, and 24. Mr. Keenan was president of the 
C. A. Speakman, of the American Lith- National Slate Association and_ one 
ographic Company, 86-15-71. Mr. Moore of the principal factors in formulating 
won the toss. the advertising program of that asso- 

Qualifying round low gross went to ciation. He was fifty-six years old. 
C. F. Sweeney, of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., with 82. F. S. Newberry, of 
the American Lithographic Company, 
won low net, 89-22-67. : 

The final tournament of the associa- 
tion will be held at the Westchester- 


Biltmore Club on September 13. 
. wear, and The Joseph Katz Company, 
Louis J. Epply Dead i 2 Baltimore obewiaee agency, is direct- 
Louis J. Epply, assistant advertising ing the advertising of ladies’ and 
manager of the Hammermill Paper children’s Sealpax underwear, for the 
Company, of Erie, Pa., died on July 14. Sealpax Company, of Baltimore. 


Bags advertising. 


Death of William Henry 
Keenan 


William Henry Keenan, president of 
the Keenan Structural Slate Company, 
Bangor, Pa., died at Bangor on July 





The Sealpax Company Account 
Divided 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Richmond, 


Va., advertising agency, is now handling 
the advertising of men’s Sealpax under- 














EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


A large mid-Western corporation engaged principally 
in domestic business is forced to liquidate because of 
change in source of raw material. The present Eastern 
manager for this company is therefore seeking a new 
business connection. 

Our client is thirty-four years of age, married; uni- 
versity graduate with scientific and legal training. He 
wants to represent a responsible company manufac- 
turning its own product—one that moves in large 


volume, and which is of a competitive nature. Not 
interested in specialties. He is a broad-gauged, en- 
ergetic, diplomatic business executive. Thoroughly 


qualified for any export requirements. A salary and 
percentage basis preferred. 

Further details gladly given by ‘phone, mail or per- 
sonal interview in New York. Inquiries will be treated 
as strictly confidential, if desired. 


Address, MR. WEST, Personal 
WEST SERVICE, Inc. 


Personnel Specialists 
41 E. 42d Street NEW YORK Vanderbilt 10200 
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WE ARE BROADCASTING THIS MESSAGE TO ALL INTERESTED IN COVERING 
PEORIA AND THE GREAT ILLINOIS CORN BELT. THIS RICH MARKET IS 
count BOOMING?! PER CROPS PREDICTED — FARMER COMING INTO HIS OWN - 
PEORIA BUILDING FERMITS BREAKING ALL RECORDS — ONE PROJECT 
EMBRACES ERECTION OF 3% MILLION DOLLAR POWER PLANT. INCREASED 





amond, INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 

undling 

mar EVENING JOURNAL AND MORNING TRANSCRIPT, DOMINANT PAPERS, HAVE 
direct LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THEIR HISTORY. COVERING 32,440 OF THE 
. aul 38,000 HOMES. 

or the 


FOLLOWING FIGURES JUST PUBLISHED SHOW LINEAGE, CARRIED IN THREE 
——_— PEORIA PAPERS FROK JANUARY 1ST TO JULY 18% 1923. 


me ae DEPARTMENT 

: LOCAL FOREIGN STORE 

TRANSCRIPT (6 DAYS) 1,599,976 762,622 509,166 

JOURNAL (7 DAYS) 3,677,170 908,978 1,110,984 

3RD PAPER (7 DAYS) 3,308,326 758,968 899,934 

FOOD & AUTO & 

GROCERY FINANCIAL ACCESSORY 

TRANSCRIPT (6 DAYS) 223,034 87,906 103,250 

JOURNAL (7 DAYS) 245,630 95,662 284,914 

3RD rAPER (7 DAYS) 201,138 76,518 215,390 


THIS RICH MARKET SPENDS 80 MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY - GET YOUR 
SHARE — REACH ITS BUYING POWER BY INCLUDING JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
N YOUR LIST. ‘WRITE ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR INFORMATICN OR CO- 
OPERATION, 


JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT, PEORIA ILLINOIS 











Cover This Rich Market Thru These 
TWO Newspapers At ONE Cost— 


—_—_!§ CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Booklets 
and Folders 
as Dealer Helps 


If you manufacture Jelly Powders, 
Extracts, Dressings, or other prod- 
ucts that make tasty desserts, supply 
your local grocers with attractive 


lithographed recipe books. 


The housewife keeps and uses a 
helpful recipe book. It makes it 
easy for her to remember your 
goods. 


Suppose you send us samples of 
what you are now using. We will 
study them and tell you how we 
can improve them. If we can’t, 
we'll tell ‘you so frankly. 


No obligation to you. 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC CoO. 


Cartons, Labels, Hangers, Inserts, Booklets, 
Folders, Counter Displays, Cut-outs, etc., etc. 


Offices and Plant 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York: 512 Fifth Avenue Boston: 7 Water Street 
Chicago: 130 N. Wells Street Philadelphia: Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
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Work for Lower Prices; 
Depend on Volume 





(Continued from page 8) 


“IT am thoroughly in sympathy 
with any legitimate movement 
lcoking toward lower prices for 
merchandise. In my opinion prices 
on many lines are now too high. 
Whenever practicable to secure 
lower prices by increased volume 
our company would be glad to co- 
operate. 

“We are persuaded, however, 
that in many lines no such in- 
crease in volume would be pos- 
sible so as to materially affect cost 
of production and distribution. 

“This I am sure would apply on 
such lines as we manufacture in 
our seventeen plants and distribute 
throughout the Pacific Coast.” 

James M. Walsh, president of 
the Walsh Harness Company of 
Milwaukee, has heard a great deal 
about a threatened buyers’ strike 
but has had a largely increased 
business month by month. He 
lays this to his company’s adver- 
tising policy as well as to low 
prices. 

“We have consistently increased 
our farm- ~paper advertising,” said 
Mr. Walsh, “and have continually 
pushed for business every month 
in the year. I believe the ex- 
cellent results we have been able 
to obtain have been due partially 
to the fact that so many other 
concerns selling to farmers have 
let up on their advertising and 
sales efforts and left the field open 
for those who have made a special 
drive for business. 

“There is only one thing that 
will slow up farmer business right 
now and that is increased prices. 
It would be a fatal mistake to at- 
tempt to raise prices on anything 
sold to farmers at this time. They 
will not stand for t# and any ex- 
cuse having to do with rising 
cost of production. will not have 
the slightest effect upon them. 
It will be vastly better to take less 
profit than try to raise prices be- 
cause the farmer is not getting as 
much for his products as he 
should. There is always a cer- 
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STANDING ON 
HIS OWN LEGS 


IF EVERYTHING CONNECTED WITH 
THE LAUNCHING OF A PUBLICITY 
FILM IN THE THEATRES IS PAVOR- 
ABLE AND THE FILM ITSELF DOES 
NOT STAND UP WELL ON ITS OWN 
LEGS, IT IS ALL HOPELESS. 
THE FILM MUST BE RIGHT! 
WE SEE TO THAT F/RST. 


BOSWORTH DeFRENES 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES ‘BARRE, PA. 
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THE WATER’S FINE 


be cies of and the other picturesque 
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nena vahews , Sy the South and South- 
east. 

large tourist ly aug- 
oe oy size and natural , an a the 
favorable Mississippi Coast market ; making 
it even more desi le for your selling mex 
sages to appear regularly in this territory. 
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THE # DAILY HERALD 


Biloxi Mississippi 
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WANTED 


Capable, experienced 
Editor for Monthly 
Association trade 


paper. 


Must be able to write, 
use and layout inter- 
esting copy and adver- 
tisements. 


As this part of the 
work requires only part 
of the time of a capa- 
ble man, he will be ex- 
pected to devote the 
remainder of his time 
to association work and 
activities as well as to 
do some travelling to 
address trade bodies 
connected with the as- 
sociation. 


A real opportunity for 
the man we need. The 
work is particularly in- 
teresting and has real 
opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 


In replying it would be 
well to state AGE, EX- 
PERIENCE, REFER- 
ENCES and salary ex- 
pected. Applications 
will be considered con- 
fidential. 


Address “G. P.,”’ Box 
35, care PRINTERS’ 
INK, 
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tain amount of business to be had 
and the concerns that make a 
special drive for it get it. Those 
who will not fight for business 
simply make it just that much 
easier for those who will.” 

E. D. Wolff, sales manager of 
David Adler & Sons Company, 
clothing manufacturers, Milwau- 
kee, feels that if one or two more 
incidents such as the recent sugar 
strike should occur then a general 
buyers’ strike may be precipitated. 
In certain lines Mr. Wolff has 
found buying is slow. He thinks 
therefore that conditions are right 
for either dissipating this re- 
luctance to buy or letting it 
crystallize into another buyers’ 
strike. 

“The newspapers,” says Mr. 
Wolff, “can be made a powerful 
force in preventing a_ buyers’ 
strike if their advertising columns 
are properly used by the whole- 
salers and retailers most inter- 
ested. Public resentment is ready 
to be inflamed against the retailer 
because the public has no. contact 
with the long processes of pro- 
duction and handling that lie 
behind him. But when the public 
boycotts the retailers we all 
suffer. If producer, manufacturer, 
transportation agency, jobber and 
retailer would conduct a concur- 
rent, but not necessarily joint, cam- 
paign, each explaining to the pub- 
lic the exact truth as it applies 
to his business then the public 
would have opportunity to exercise 
reason rather than emotion in 
deciding whether its indignation 
is justified—and if so against 
what class it should be directed.” 

Arguing along the same lines 
as Mr. Wolff, the Cleveland 
clothing manufacturer quoted in 
the beginning—who does not wish 
his name used—declares if the 
public could be got into a sane 
frame of mind the retailer’s wor- 
ries would be comparatively slight. 

“Our own business shows,” he 
says, “that there is no particular 
resistance to the prices we are 
quoting for fall. We have found 
though that the retailer is buy- 
ing carefully because he is a little 
afraid of a break in price. I 
think his fear is founded less on 
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a knowledge of the facts of the 
case as regards merchandise and 
the buying public than upon the 
fear of what women’s clubs and 
other uninformed agencies may 
do under bad leadership. By this 
I mean the retailer is afraid the 
price of merchandise will be made 

e target for attack not because 
prices are really too high but be- 
ciuse certain agencies have found 
it useful, for their own purposes, 
to hammer the retailer whenever 
possible. This has just happened 
in the sugar situation and may 
happen in other lines.” 

In considering the remedy to be 
applied, as another manufacturer 
points out, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the terms 
“buyers’ strike” and “price re- 
sistance.” The definite buyers’ 
strike coming right after the war 
resulted largely from unemploy- 
ment. Many people did not have 
the money to buy and the others 
were afraid to spend what they 
had. During a buyers’ strike, gen- 
erally speaking, people do not buy 
at any price if they can possibly 
avoid it. When a period of price 
resistance comes about as it has 
now—or perhaps a better term 
would be to call it a strike for a 
good value—the consumer with a 
nose for value will not buy the 
goods on which too much profit 
is asked. 


A BUYERS’ STRIKE IS POSSIBLE 


The present situation might 
easily work into a buyers’ strike. 
On this there is almost unanimous 
agreement among the manufac- 
turers, retailers and others inter- 
viewed for the purpose of this 
article. It also is agreed that a 
strike can easily be avoided by 
safe and sane merchandising, by 
pricing goods for value, and 
hy looking further ahead than for 
immediate, quick, big profits. 

Business has reached, or is 
rapidly reaching, a sane level so 


far as profits are concerned and 


the seller who still expects huge 
profits on the individual sale is 
likely to find the resistance so 
creat that losses will confront him 
nstead. 

The trouble has been all along, 
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in the face of a rising market, that 
there has been a general tempta- 
tion to raise prices too soon and 
too high in the hope of making 
a little extra profit. 

This very policy, followed by 
many manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, is the thing that 
made the reconstruction period so 
difficult to negotiate. 

Too high gross profit works 
mischief with business because its 
twin brother is extravagance. 
When goods are _ illegitimately 
priced, selling expense goes up 
too fast. Overhead gets out of 
hand and the need for turnover is 
likely to be forgotten. 

“It is all well enough to talk 
about institutional advertising to 
put business people right before 
the public,” said the head of a 
leading jobbing house. “Such ad- 
vertising effort is needed, and I 
am for it. But, just the same, the 
time has come for all business 
people to realize that they have 
been kidding themselves to a cer- 
tain degree in their assumption 
of glorious high-mindedness, hon- 
esty and probity in the matter 
of prices. They would be doing 
a grand thing for themselves if 
they would only realize that much 
of their protestation of innocence 
is bunk. Most of us have been 
charging too high prices simply 
because we could get them. This 
got to be a habit during the war. 
We all have got to get away from 
it to a certain degree, and the 
present buying resistance ought to 
be a warning after what we went 
through a couple of years ago. 

“For a long time after the war, 
instead of facing the situation 
courageously and honestly, most 
of us indulged in a lot of blather 
to the effect that prices never 
could come down very far again 
because the whole process of man- 
ufacture had been re-established 
on the new basis. This is dan- 
gerous. We may just as well 
make up our minds now as any 
time that the price of production 
has to come down. 

“Under present economic prac- 
tices, the price of the farmers’ 
product is governed by the law 
of supply and demand, operating 
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He’s a Copy Writer 


When there’s a tough copy-job 
in our shop, they call on one 
articular chap to handle it. 
e does—whether it calls for 
dignity and reserve, or a whim- 
sical humor that makes senti- 
ment graceful for a feminine 
audience, or again plain shrewd 
argument in terms of dollars and 
cents, mark-up and turnover. 


He seems to have a knack of 
making a dull subject interest- 
ing and dramatic; and he earns 
$6,000 a year because consumers 
and dealers — to him as 
readily as the hard-boiled 
people in clients’ offices, 


In his early thirties, this man 
has ten years of advertising ex- 
perience behind him and his best 
years just ahead. He’s married, 
a Protestant, lives in New York 

ty, and doesn’t want to move 
his home—but he DOES want a 
new job. Somebody in metro- 
politan advertising will find him 

a hard-working, likable addition 
to the organization. 


Address “‘B. J.,”’ Box 30, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 














Branch Manager 
Wanted 


A branch of this (New 
York) agency will be es- 
tablished in Boston and 
perhaps in other cities if 
I can find the right man 
or men. I want an execu- 
tive who is an expert con- 
tact man. He will devote 
his entire time to this with- 
out worrying about finan- 
cing, merchandising, sales 
promotion, or details of 
production. Our organi- 
zation will help him to get 
new business. This is a 
most unusual opportunity 
for the right man who 
can develop accounts when 
he has substantial backing. 
Address, in confidence, 
PRESIDENT, Box 31, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 
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without restriction. A great class 
of our population, on the other 
hand, is enjoying an unparalleled 
income, fixed quite arbitrarily by 
concerted demands accompanied 
by threats. If the public should 
feel that the wage now paid to 
certain classes of labor is sufficient 
or excessive, then a great public 
outcry would result the next 
time such groups sought to force 
their wage even higher. If the 
burdens of taxation, and com- 
mission-defined methods of opera- 
tion, now imposed on our trans- 
portation companies be sufficiently 
heavy in the opinion of the 
public, then any attempt to in- 
crease those burdens would meet 
with nation-wide protest. 

“These two examples illustrate 
how public opinion, seeking an 
expression for an indignation con- 
ceived to be righteous, could be 
made an aid to the retailer and 
to the manufacturer in resisting 
arbitrary causes of price advance. 
I do not state that the examples 
have caused, or are causing, in- 
creased prices to the public. I 
use them. here only to illustrate 
a thought. 

“But if the public should truth- 
fully ascertain any arbitrary and 
artificial causes of advancing 
prices, general indignation vented 
against such causes would prevent 
their further operation; and prices 
would, therefore, go no higher 
than at present, except through 
natural processes. It is con- 
ceivable that public outcry would 
even cause a reduction in some 
of the charges now arbitrarily 
causing high costs. 

“It might be difficult to unite 
various industries into anything 
like a concerted campaign of pop- 
ular education on economic ques- 
tions. The price of failure to do 
this, however, may be another 
doldrum period such as we had 
in 1921 and 1922, 

“It is manifestly absurd for 
retailers, manufacturers and any 
innocent others to continue to 
bear the brunt of public contumely 
in order to shield a blameworthy 
group, when these business men, 
like almost all the ‘public, are 
sufferers; and it’seems only fair 
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Going!!! 


HAT’S the way an auctioneer puts the buyer in 
line for a bargain. 


We've also got a bargain to offer, so we’re starting off 
the same way. 


The Special Budget Number of Industrial Power, coming 
out in September, will have 5,000 added circulation, mak- 
ing a total of 35,000. This at the same low rate of 
$125.00 per page—35,000 copies going to a. picked list 
of the finest industrial plants in the United States. At 
a time when the executives are back from their vacations, 
making up their budgets and planning for another year 
of record-breaking business. 


You should put your bid in now, that’s what our Budget 
Number is for. Write us for further information. 


Industrial Power 


Dedicated to the Conservation of 
Labor and the Nation's Resources. 


440 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 


CLEVELAND 
1273 W. 104th St. 


NEW YORK 
50 Church St. 





Maujer Publications are operated on the modern, scientific plan of controlled circulation 
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Ccimen 


the COPIES 


RETAIL | 





The News-Magazine of Retail Business Management 


Advertising Rates 
and Full Informa- 
tion on Request 


RETAIL LEDGER 

PUBLISHING CO. 

1346 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 












Will be sent to the proprietors and 
managing executives of 


Department Stores 
Dry Goods Stores 
Women’s Wear Stores 


as part of our 1923 circulation cam- 


paign. 


NO INCREASE 


in Advertising Rates 


based on 20,000 


Regular Paid 


Circulation 


The amount of advertising these issues 
may carry is limited. 


Reservations are being made in the order 
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that those who impose arbitrary 
demands should, themselves, and 
alone, bear the penalty that may 
result, 

‘When human relations become 
clogged, truth is always the best 
purgative. Those who are serv- 
ing the public faithfully will 
profit by publication of the truth; 
and those who fear the truth are 
the very ones concerning whom 
the public should have it. 

“Some day, no doubt, there will 
be a rectification of interests as 
between the organized and the un- 
organized workers of this coun- 
try. When: that movement truly 
starts, the truth will be revealed, 
but after—we do not know how 
many—periods of needless loss 
and suffering. If the truth is to 
appear, then, at great risk to many 
parts of our commercial structure, 
would it not be better for the truth 
to appear now, in an orderly, con- 
servative manner, through recog- 
nized channels and with a mini- 
mum of loss? Z 

“I do not know that such initial 
action will prove the snowball that 
finally becomes an avalanche. It 
may do so. And I know of no 
other means to accomplish this 
result.” 

Another thing that manufac- 
turers are agreed upon is that in 
the next few years those who are 
successful must make their profits 
out of operation rather than from 
speculation. Gambling on raw 
materials has had its inning and 
the smart manufacturer knows 
he must turn all his inventiveness 
toward running his factories eco- 
nomically and cutting more ex- 
pense from his selling than he 
ever has done before. One big 
thing that has prompted much of 
the talk about a buyers’ strike 1s 
the increased difficulty of getting 
the dealers’ orders. Competition 
has multiplied. Take the hosiery 
field. More hosiery manufacturers 
have sprung up in the last five 
years than anyone thought the 
business could stand. The depart- 
ment store, and even the smaller 
dealer, can shop around for hosiery 
with assurance that they are not 
going to be without merchandise 
finally. Because of this the manu- 
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We Need a 


YOUNG MAN 
20-25 


Who has a consuming de- 
termination to e a real 
place for himself in the ad- 
vertising business—a man of 
quiet energy, tireless in the 
work he likes, who reads and 
enjoys books without being 
a bookworm, whohas a good 
understanding of English 
and a purpose to master the 
language, and some idea of 
how advertising layouts are 
made combined with the 
ability to draw well enough 
to convey an idea. 

Give age, nationality, re- 
ligion, education and ex- 
perience. Have samples of 
work available if called for 
interview. 

New York City Location 


Address ““F.N.” Box 33, 
Printers’ Ink 

















HARRIS 
Advertising Medals, 
Lapel Buttons, Etc. 


are being effectively used in adver- 
tising campaigns, contests, etc., by 
many large concerns. 

We have unequalled facilities for 
producing quickly, in large or small 
quantities, any style of medal or cel- 
luloid button bearing trade mark, 
slogan or other legend. Also makers 
of lodge and convention badges, club 
pins, etc. 

Tell us your requirements and we 
will submit samples and sketches and 
also quote prices. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS CO., Inc., 
On the Bowery, 229, 
New York 
ROEM Se EEA AE IMEEM BEBE 
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WANTED 


—Promotion— 
Manager 


This opening is offered by 
a leading technical publica- 
tion and carries with it the 
opportunity for future devel- 
opment along broader lines. 


Only high-grade men recog- 
nized as candidates. Qualifica- 
tions include a marked ability 
to write and design sales pro- 
ducing literature, a flow of 
original ideas and a pleasing 
personality. The man we are 
looking for must not only 
know how to write to execu- 
tives in industry but how to 


meet them, 
State experience in your 
letter. Address “H. A.,’’ 


Box 34, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Los Anitiea, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months Ending 

March 31, 1923.........+. 166,300 dally 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

BO, 1022. ..ccccccccecccece 145,953 daily 
Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation .......++++ee+ 20,347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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facturer with higher fixed charges 
for labor and bond interest has got 
to do some smart selling to keep his 
nose above the surface. 

Practically every manufacturer 
interviewed by Printers’ INK on 
this subject agrees that the trend 
of. prices from now on will be 
downward, although the move- 
ment may be slow and extend 
over a long period. 

This being true, it naturally 
follows that there is at hand a 
time of readjustment in selling 
methods. 

From now on there is going to 
be a general effort to. plan all ad- 
vertising and selling so as to 
make ‘it conform to carefully 
thought out merchandising poli- 
cies. There will be little room 
for the trick stuff of which we 
have. seen so much in the last 
few years. 

Advertising, properly planned, 
prepared and used, is going to 
have a great opportunity within 
the next ten years. It will prove 
itself the most’ economical method 
of making factory investment pro- 
duce profits. 





The Department of Colonization, Mine 
and Forests of Quebec has started an 
advertising campaign in fur and clothing 
trade publications to exploit the fur 
resources of the province. Full pages, 
as a rule, are being used. 





Advertising Summary 


Correction 
In the grand totals of the four-year 
record of July advertising, the figure 
for 1920 was erroneously given as 
1,070,955. This was a_ typographical 
mistake, the correct figure being 2,070,955. 


A Half Interest 


may be secured by a mod- 
erate investment in the 
handsomest monthly trade 
publication in this coun- 
try. Established 214 years 
and now on a profitable 
basis. For full particulars 


Address “K. T.,” Box 37, 
care of Printers’ INK. 
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THE MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Morning — Sunday — Weekly 
“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 


First of all—a newspaper. Spends more money, for instance, on 
telegraph news, than any other paper in this country, except one in 
New York and one in Chicago 
Covers its local and state fields in a news way that is regarded as 
marvelous by other newspaper publishers 


Outspoken —honest — fearless — brilliant editorially. Quoted the 
world over 


Has grown— grown—grown in circulation. Now over 100,000 
daily and 122,000 Sunday, and still growing 


Regarded as one of the few real demonstrations of effective and 

complete advertising coverage of a rich field by one newspaper. Goes 

into 49 of every 50 worth-while homes in Memphis, and 96% of its 
City Circulation is Home Delivered by its own carriers 


Has an advertising record equally remarkable. To illustrate: In 
June the COMMERCIAL APPEAL carried 77% more advertising 


than one contemporary and 180% more than the other one 


Publishes one of the finest Rotogravure Sections Sundays yet 
produced 


Territory Responsive — Coverage Complete—Rates Right 


THE COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 


9 East 37th Street Tribune Building Chemical Building Healey Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
Examiner Building Title Insurance Building Securities Building 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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An enormous 


How to Sell . : : 
drive is being 
More Wheat made at present 


to increase the consumption of 
wheat products. The decline of 
all wheat quotations below the 
dollar mark for the first time since 
1914 has brought alarm into many 
quarters and has made it seem 
advisable to adopt extraordinary 
means to stimulate the consumption 
of food made from wheat. 

The regular advertising of such 
consistent advertisers as _ the 
Washburn-Crosby Company and 
the National Biscuit Company 
has, of course, accomplished mar- 
vels in increasing the consump- 
tion of wheat products. It seems, 
however, as though this advertis- 
ing is not enough to assure the 
consumption of the surplus of 
wheat which we are going to have 
and that something else must be 
done to bring about this additional 
consumption. In so far as the ef- 
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forts to attain this consist of 
nothing more than publicity and 
mere propaganda, nothing much 
can be accomplished. It must be 
remembered that wheat is in com- 
petition with other well-promoted 
products and that in the long run 
the product that is the best pro- 
moted is the one that will be the 
most extensively consumed. 

We believe nevertheless that the 
per capita consumption of wheat 
products can be increased without 
decreasing the consumption of 
other foods raised by farmers. 
Regular advertising such as is al- 
ready being conducted by many 
advertisers would help to accom- 
plish this. Above all, however, 
what is needed is that the retail 
price of wheat products be kept 
in some co-ordination with the 
falling price of wheat. It is an 
economic law that when prices fall 
consumption automatically  in- 
creases and thus equilibrium is re- 
stored and the wholesale price 
once more becomes stabilized. 
Advertising .is ordinarily the one 
great means that maintains a con- 
stant equilibrium between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Such advertising, however ordi- 
narily sufficient, may be inade- 
quate to meet a temporary crucial 
economic situation, such as we are 
confronting in wheat. Advertis- 
ing, alone, cannot help much. 
Something else is needed in addi- 
tion to advertising. What should 
be done is to let the retail prices 
of wheat products drop in propor- 
tion to the drop in wheat. How- 
ever, our present system of dis- 
tribution is so complicated that it 
usually takes months for a pro- 
ducers’ price drop to work its way 
through to the consumer. After 
wheat drops it is a long time be- 
fore the price of bread drops. If 
the wholesale fluctuations in price 
could be quickly translated into 
the retail price, consumption 
would automatically increase and 
thus the surplus through the oper- 
ation of economic law would be 
soon absorbed. 

But as it is, our system is so 
complicated that very often tem- 
porary drops in wholesale prices 
never do reflect themselves in re- 
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teil prices. Take cantaloupes. 
Many hotels maintain the same 
pvice on cantaloupe all through 
the season, which is usually 30 or 
35 cents for a half. Even though 
the price of cantaloupe at whole- 
svle may drop down to practically 
nothing, as it did last season, the 
price on the hotel menu remain 
the same. : 

An enormous amount of food is 
consumed in hotels, but more 
would be consumed if the hotels 
reflected wholesale prices on their 
menu cards. When a surplus of 
cantaloupe accumulates in the 
market the hotels could help to 
clean up this surplus by featuring 
cantaloupe at an exceptionally low 
price. This would automatically 
clear up the surplus. 

At the present time some such 
action should be taken on wheat 
products. If hotels, grocers, 
bakers and others would feature 
low prices, for a time, it would 
do more than any other force to 
get people to eat more of these 
products. 


In an_ address 
Unit of Sale before: the Na- 
vs. Turnover tional Retail 
Grocers Association at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Ernest Buffett, a 
grocer of Omaha, Nebraska, em- 
phasized a point which is certainly 
worth recording in the columns 
of Printers’ INK, 
Mr. Buffett deprecated the over- 
emphasis which is being put on 
the value of turnover in current 


discussions. He admits the great 
importance of turnover, but 
showed that it is possible to 


maintain a high rate of turnover 
in a store and at the same time 
lose money. Turnover can be at- 
tained at too high a cost. 

Mr. Buffett said that it is gen- 
erally believed that the cost of 
doing business in a retail grocery 
store runs about 20 per cent. He 
maintains that figuring 20 per 
cert, however, as the cost of sales, 
leads to a wrong conclusion. To 
avoid this in his business, he fig- 
ures sales on a unit cost. A 
grocer can have a high turnover, 
for instance, by selling quarter- 
pound packages of tea. Mr. Buf- 
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fett has found that it costs as 
much to sell a quarter of a pound 
of tea as it does a pound package. 
He said it cost as much to sell a 
loaf of bread as it does three 
pounds of coffee, although the 
profit on the latter transaction is 
vastly greater to the grocer. 

This enterprising grocer has 
found that the best way to lower 
the costs of selling is to increase 
the unit of sales. He tries to sell 
his customers six or a dozen of 
an article instead of one. In this 
way, he maintains a good turnover 
and at the same time keeps his 
cost of doing business in propor- 
tion to his sales. He gets satis- 
factory volume although probably 
selling fewer customers. 

There is an idea in this plan 
which manufacturers can well af- 
ford to pass on to their own 
dealers. 
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and the Un- %@s often said 
that a_ business 
known Big cannot acquire 
Business’ much_ good-will 
until it begins to have a direct 
line of contact with the consumer. 
The concern whose product is 
marketed anonymously through 
devious trade channels is, of 
course, unknown to the people 
who -ultimately use its goods. A 
concern of this type cannot build 
good-will in the modern sense of 
the word until it trade-marks its 
product and thus identifies itself 
with its consumers. To accom- 
vlish this, a company does not 
have to trade-mark its entire 
line. It can pick out one of its 
products, brand it and promote 
this specialty to the consumer 
without in any way interfering 
with its established business. 

e find a good example of 
this plan of operation in the busi- 
ness of the Douglas-Pectin Cor- 
poration. This company is a 
consolidation of the old Douglas 
Packing Company and the Pectin 
Sales Co., Incorporated. The 
company stands among the larg- 
est manufacturers of vinegar in 
this country. Besides this. its 
other principal product Pectin is 
used by nearly all of the world’s 
great manufacturers of jams, jel- 
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lies, marmalades, etc. Pectin en- 
ables them to jell their products 
quicker. 

The business or identity of this 
substantial organization was en- 
tirely unknown to the public until 
the spring of 1921 when it 
brought out a new food product 
called “Certo,” which was mar- 
keted and advertised to the con- 
sumer. The advertising of Certo 
has given the business of the 
Douglas-Pectin company a na- 


tional standing. Before _ this 
advertising, Pectin while used 
extensively, as we said, in the 
manufacture of jams, was 


scarcely used at all in the house- 
hold making of jams and pre- 
serves. There was evidently a 
large market in the household, 
however, as is evidenced by the 
sale of Certo since it was started 
in 1921. That year the sales were 
1,500,000 bottles.. In 1922 the 
company sold 7,000,000 bottles and 
during the current year it expects 
to sell 15,000,000 bottles. 

Thus we have in this one organi- 
zation a complete and_ vivid 
tableau of what advertising can 
do for the Unknown Big Business. 


Within the last 





The Sales- few months, sev- 
man with a eral articles 
Following have appeared in 


PrinTERS’ INK, written by sales 
executives, outlining the facts on 
which they base the selection of 
new men. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how completely absent was 
the demand that the salesman “have 
a following.” 

All those who read this can re- 
call the time when the amount of 
business a salesman controlled de- 
termined his success in making a 
new connection. Practically all 
road men carried at least a limited 
number of accounts around “in 
their pockets.” In fact many 
travelers boasted they could trans- 
fer 90 per cent of their accounts 
to any organization they joined. 

It would be far from accurate 
to say that this state of affairs is 
entirely non-existent, for there 
are still certain industries in 
which the salesman reigns su- 
preme. But these are the fields 
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of manufacture which have not 
yet recognized advertising. 

Study the sales characteristics 
of any industry whose individual 
members are committed to con- 
sistent advertising progranis 
and it immediately becomes ap- 
parent that here the salesman is 
not superior to the line. Certainly 
his services ate just as much in 
demand. Advertising does not 
displace the road force; it sup- 
plements and enlarges on each 
salesman’s activities. 

More important, however, is the 
fact that the advertising creates a 
tie which binds customers to the 
house, not to the sales representa- 
tive. Personality is no longer the 
all-powerful sales creator unless it 
be the personality of the business 
itself. Just as a trade name 
which has been established in the 
public’s mind eliminates the utter 
dependence on wholesale and re- 
tail distributors so common in 
lines which sell entirely on a price 
basis, so does an advertised product 
lift a business above the salesman’s 
personality. 

This is an important by-product 
of advertising that is not always 
considered when the appropriation 
invested and the traceable returns 
are compared at the end of the 
year. If the initial advertising in- 
vestment does no more than 
transfer territory ownership from 
the salesman to the firm it can- 
not be considered other than 
profitable. 

Just one more thought might 
be added. It is that Printers’ 
Ink does not condone any deroga- 
tory remarks concerning the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who 
are so ably representing manu fac- 
turers. throughout the country. 
Salesmanship was never on a 
higher plane than it is today and 
the personal sales representative 
is a more important factor in 
business than ever before in com- 
mercial history. Advertising has 
assisted in raising selling stand- 
ards, but to assume that advertis- 
ing will do away with the neces- 
sity of salesmen. or,-is inimical to 
their interests, is not: only an en- 
tirely unfounded. assumption but 
thoroughly ridiculous as. well. 
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So this 
Is Advertising 


In a certain blue Monday’s mail 
comes a booklet from an auto- 
mobile manufacturer. The car is 
in the $5,000 class and has an 
excellent reputation. The booklet 
is forty pages of mediocrity. 








This manufacturer has spent 
millions to impress the quality 
idea on the public mind. What- 
ever this booklet cost is wasted; 
worse than wasted, in fact, for it 
shakes one’s faith in the quality 
of the product. 
















We have certain ideas—and ideals 
—about this sort of thing that are 
available to interested advertisers. 
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Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





Telephone Longacre 2320 
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How Manufacturers 
Are Selling 


in Difficult Markets 


ELLING to the jobber and the retailer is a 

pretty simple process compared to selling to a 

municipality or organizations like the United States 
Steel Corporation or the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Because of the obstacles presented by the latter mar- 
kets, many manufacturers have never tried to sell 
them, and others, discouraged by their first attempts 
to surmount the obstacles, have given up their attacks. 


Yet the difficult markets are in many cases the rich- 
est. There are manufacturers who sell almost en- 
tirely to them. It is all a question of knowing the 
market, of discovering the best methods of breaking 
in, and of following up the initial work with con- 
structive and understanding advertising and selling. 


Harry Merrill Hitchcock got in touch with a number of manu- 
facturers who are successfully selling in difficult markets, among 
them the Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, Albert Pick 
& Co., the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, and 
the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company. 
In his article, “Selling in Difficult Markets” in the August issuc 
of Printers’ Ink Monruty he outlines the policies of these 
companies in selling against heavy obstacles. 


It is an article that will open the eyes of the manufacturer who 
may be overlooking one of his richest markets. 


Twetve Ways to Secure Greater VALUE FROM SALESMEN’S 
EXPENSES 


The expense account is always one of the livest topics of discussion wherever 
sales ee, get together. J. J. Witherspoon, himself a successful sales 
manager with years of experience, has collected the views of a number of 
sales managers on this ever-interesting subject and presents them in an article 
of great value to the sales executive in the August issue of the MonTHLY. 
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Farmer’s Buyinae Power Not Arrectep sy DiminisHina Farm 
PoruLaTION 


Last year the balance between those who left the farm and those who left 
the cities resulted in a loss of more than 1,000,000 for our farm ulation. 
This has caused a great deal of alarm among those who feel that farm- 
er's purchasing power is being greatly weakened. Henry C. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, sees no cause for alarm and in an interview with 
James True in the A MonTHLy backs his views with arguments and 
figures of the utmost significance. 


Wat Human Oraanization Means To Inpustry 


Sam A. Lewisohn, of the firm of Adolph Lewisohn & Sons Company, vice 
president and treasurer of the Miami Copper Company, vice president of 
the American Management Association and a director in seventeen other 
industrial organizations, says that making consumers better able to buy is 
just as important as, if not more so than, merely urging them to buy. He 
shows how wise man ent is doing this and suggests other methods in 
an article which is distinguished by its fresh attack and absence of the usual 
industrial platitudes. 


StarTiInG Rieut In THE Export Business 


This ‘article, written by Archibald J. Wolfe, Chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, Department of Commerce, might be called an introduction 
to an exporter’s primer. It is packed full of information that will be of 
great value to the manufacturer who is looking forward to going into export. 
‘im, ao fundamental, it points the way to bigger profits in foreign 
markets. 


Dogs Improvep Distrisution Mean Improvep SELLING? 


Have we stopped too long with the jobber and manufacturer and overlooked 
the most important factor of bigger sales? That is the question asked by 
W. S. Rugg, General Sales a of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing oom. His article is a sound discussion of an important mer- 
pena mg possibility written with the sure touch of the experienced sales 
executive. ; 


In addition there are twenty other worth while articles in the 
August issue of Printers’ Ink Montuty, among them, 


Questions—ArE THEY THE SALEsMAN’s Best ENTERING 
WenpceE? 

Maxine Type an Actor in Your “Snow” 

Wuat New Packagces Are Doine ror Oxrp Propucts 

CoNDENSING THE CATALOGUE INTO THE ADVERTISEMENT 

Makine THE SALESMAN A Part or THE Executive Councit 


Apvertising THat CapitTaLizes THE Propvuct’s Disapvan- 
TAGES 


Presidents, sales managers and other executives of 
big manufacturing plants that advertise, are both the 
readers of the Printers’ Inx Publications and the 
men who write or inspire their editorial contents. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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The Little 


HE Schoolmaster is unable to 

trace the origin of the statement 
that the average American news- 
paper reader has at his command 
a vocabulary limited to from 700 to 
1,000 words. Despite the haziness 
surrounding its origin, the state- 
ment has been quite generally ac- 
cepted. Of course, the figure may 
vary by several hundred words, 
but ask the average advertising 
man what the vocabulary of the 
ordinary individual is, and he will 
quote a figure somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 words. 

It is largely due to this mis- 
taken notion that copy writers who 
show indications of using words 
beyond what one commonly un- 
derstands to be the ordinary com- 
prehension, are called to task for 


talking over the heads of the 
multitude. 
Now comes Dr. Frank Vize- 


telly, managing editor of the New 
Standard Dictionary. He claims 
that the range of the average 
American’s vocabulary is from 
8,000 to 10,000 words. Doctor 
Vizetelly proves his contention, at 
least to the satisfaction of the 
Schoolmaster. 

The Schoolmaster brings this 
up before the Class for the reason 
that he has always thought that 
the language of advertising has 
too ‘often been restricted by arti- 
ficial limitations based on a com- 
plete misunderstanding of public 
intelligence. If, as Dr. Vizetelly 
believes, Mr. Average Man up 
in the Northernmost corner of 
Maine, his counternart in the 
Southernmost tip of Texas, and 
all his brethren in between these 
two points, are able to read and 
understand from 8,000 to 10,000 
words, copy writers need no 
longer fear that what their brains 
would like to dictate, and their 
pens to carry out, will be beyond 
the grasp of Mr. Average Man. 


The Schoolmaster is sure that 
few manufacturers are aware that 
their retailers in various parts of 
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the country, particularly in the 
East Side of New York, are ship- 
ping: large quantities of their 
goods to the distressed countries 
in Europe and Asia. This is a 
fact nevertheless. A representa- 
tive of Printers’ InK recently 
visited a number of East Side 
grocery stores. He found several 
of these stores getting shipments 
ready for Europe. In fact, a few 
of these retailers said that there is 
a steady flow of small shipments 
from their stores to all parts of 
the Old World. 

It seems that foreigners living 
in this country are anxious to send 
some help to their relatives 
abroad and they find it better to 
send food than to remit money. 
Some of these people send pack- 
ages to their relatives at regular 
intervals; others send Christmas, 
Easter and other seasonal presents 
in this manner. 

* 


It is surprising to what an ex- 
tent this custom has developed 
since the war. A number of con- 
cerns are making a specialty of 
this kind of business. An oc- 
casional advertisement will be 
found in foreign-language news- 
papers in which the advertiser of- 
fers his facilities for sending 
small consumer shipments to 
Europe. Throughout the East 
Side in various places will be 
found stores that have window dis- 
plays devoted to this department of 
their business. 

In more than one place the 
Schoolmaster observed merchants 
who placed the shipments that 
were already marked for Europe 
in the window before they are 
taken to the boat. This seems to 
be a favorite way of advertising 
the retailers’ ability to handle this 
type of business. There is one 
retail coffee concern in New York, 
known as the Yorkville Coffee 
Roastery, that specializes in send- 
ing a ten-pound package of green 
coffee to the devastated regions 
of Europe. This package, inelud- 
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High-Class Complete Service 


Manufacturers or Agencies 


2 ve served the largest firms—technical, 
eneral, newspaper, magazine, cata- 
fnew sales letters, research, editorial. 
Any part of your work—mature ex- 
perience—want it done BETTER? 


Advertising —Hi A LLL—Publicity |, 


93 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED 
ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


A man who knows how to 
sell; experienced in contact- 
ing eastern agencies and 
advertisers. Schooled in mer- 
chandising—a real salesman 
for leading woman’s maga- 
zine. Unusual opportunity 
for the right man, one al- 
ready employed preferred. 
Write fully first letter. All 
communications held in con- 
fidence. 

Address “ E. M.,” Box 32, 


care of Printers’ Ink 














This Advertisement Is 
Only For Capable Sales 
Executives 


To the right man, one in each 
of 22 states, we can offer an 
attractive opening as. division 
sales executive for an estab- 
lished international concern. 
Only men of unusual sales 
ability and experience in han- 
dling high-grade salesmen will 
be considered. A compara- 
tively small investment is re- 
quired and evidence of ability 
demanded. 

If you are capable of earn- 
ing in this capacity from 
$8,000 to $12,000 a year, and 
can measure up to our require- 
ments, let us hear from you. 
UNITED CREDITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. I, Home O fice—U. C. A. Bldg. 


16th and Oxford Streets 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ing the packing and shipping, is 
sent to Germany for $5.60 and to 
Austria and Czechoslovakia for 
$5.80. On the day the School- 
master visited this store, ten such 
orders had been received by this 
merchant. 

There is a chain of grocery 
stores in New York centred 
mostly in Brooklyn, known as the 

‘ Bohack Company, Inc. 
In Bohack’s largest store there are 
grocery, meat, fish, vegetable, deli- 
catessen, bakery and restaurant de- 
partments. In addition to these, for 
a long time Mr. Bohack maintained 
a separate department for the sale 
of food to be shipped to Europe. 
The company still does a large 
business of this kind, but now 
maintains the department in its cen- 
tral warehouse. 

The Schoolmaster always knew 
that there was some business of 
this type, but not until recently 
did he learn to what huge pro- 
portions it has grown. Perhaps 
too much importance should not 
be attached to this business, but 
the Schoolmaster is interested in 
it nevertheless because it goes to 
show that “somebody is always 
selling something.” New sources 
of business are constantly being 
unearthed. Commerce will never 
run dry so long as fertile minds 
are thinking of new things to sell, 
new ways to sell them and new 
places in which to sell them. 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster reads in the 
De Laval Separator Company’s 
house publication that the prog- 








“USE A PASTE THAT DOES NOT 
SHRINK, WARP OR CURL PAPER” 


Fiat Rubber Cement 


THE IDEAL MOUNTING FLUID 
Used by the best agencies and artists 
Odorless, Colorless, Stainless, Non- 
Warping, Transparent, Stro: ane, 
Permanent, Dries Quickly, Sprea 
Smoothly, ernains Pliable, Non- 
pa ery my Peels Off Without Marks, 

Perfect for Press Make-Ready. 


$3.15 Por Gallon, Less 5% 


Con. $1.20" 20 Si. stowed tn. Monhaiton eM Tue. 


pe sont by express, express charges collect 
(Parcel post 


shipment proMbited.) 
FIAT SPECIALTIES co. 
526 West 139th St. New York 
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" || “Hale of the Atlantic | 
tred 
the 
Inc. Continuing our policy of building 
hk, our Organization of practical men, 
de. Atlantic Lithographic and Printing 
A Company has appointed 
ned 
a HENRY HALE, Jr. 
a as Director of Design and Advertising. 
en 

Mr. Hale’s ability is well known and 
pte he needs little introduction. His 
atly nearly fourteen years in representing 
\ro- The Ethridge Company, in originating 
aps ideas for and producing advertising 
but campaigns of every nature and on 
ri almost every subject particularly en- 
iho ables him to serve our clients. 
ays 
ces His knowledge of advertising is un- 
od usually broad. He has conducted 
ads successful courses in advertising for 
ell, the Pilgrim Publicity Association and 
lew The Bedford Y. M. C. A. He was 

selected by The Advertising Club of 

New York to develop and conduct 
the their Round Table Discussions on 
ry’s Art as an aid to Merchandising which 
og- work he will continue next fall. He 
= has also spoken before A. N. A. 
OT Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
dl The United Typothetae and many 
nt other advertising organizations, uni- 
> versities and clubs. 
ists 
_ “Hale of the Ethridge Company” is 
od now “Hale of The Atlantic.” 
hs, : ‘ 
= | | c_Julantic Lithographic é Tinting Company 

448 “West 37 th Street + - Dew York > 
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ATTENTION! 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


who need a red-blooded live-wire writer of 
sales letters, folders, circulars, advertisements, 
etc. My charge is $100 per month for as much 
work as you offer me. Am a high-grade free- 
lance writer. Will accept only three parties. 
Write for particulars, samples, etc. WALTER E. 
JOHNSON, 5428 8S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING RIMES 


I'll write a Rime about your Wares, 

And increased Sales will chase your Cares 
Then You will learn that in these times 
Wise merchants Advertise with Rimes. 


Phil O’Neil, 471 Park Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


$22,000 Lerer ! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 








and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 

cing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 

















A Young Woman 
Mail Sales Promotion 


Expert mail sales letter writer, 
capable intelligently handling fol- 
low-up system of any magnitude. 
Several years’ experience with one 
of New York’s largest color-type 
houses. Conscientious, ambitious 
and wide-awake. Has secured large 
accounts by mail and knows na- 
tional advertisers all over the 
country using colortype work. Un- 
derstands technicalities color en- 
graving and printing business from 
the ground up. so capable call- 
ing on trade. Expert secretary- 
stenographer-typist. 
“J. S.,” Box 36, Printers’ Ink. 
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ress the milk industry as a whole 
has made during the last three 
years is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. 

For example, figures compiled 
by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, report an increase 
for 1922 of 3,500,000,000 pounds 
milk production over 1921. For the 
same year the consumption of 
milk increased one gallon per 
capita. Similar figures are re- 
corded throughout the dairy in- 
dustry. 

_ According to this same publica- 
tion: 
In 1920, 89,658,000,000 pounds 
of milk were produced on the 
farms of the United States; in 
1921, 98,658,000,000 pounds; and 
in 1922, 102,562,221,000 pounds. 
Yet in spite of this steady in- 
crease in production. consumption 
has increased correspondingly and 
even to a greater extent, so that 
today prices of dairy products are 
higher than they were a year ago. 

The Schoolmaster wonders 
whether it is a mere coincidence 
that during these same three years 
milk and milk products were ad- 
vertised more extensively than 
ever before. 





The Novo Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., gas engines and road building 
equipment, has appointed Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, to handle its account. 


ADVERTISING 


ABnoaD Field of Business Opportu- 
nity for Energy that is TRAINED! 
Are you going to get this Training, 
and its Rewards for Yourself? Pro- 
spectus of this Training free. Ask for it. 


Instructor In 


Advertising and Selling 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York 
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ECONOMY __ 


Merthern MEL, 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


5 
HIM BALL SYSTEM 
LOWELL — MASS. 











“GIBBONS Knows C ANADA”™ 
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Reproduction of Title Page 


Sent free zn ‘New York 


RT directors,production managers and advertisers in general have commented 

A upon this book as the finest and most compact of its kind ever produced. 

¢ size is 4% x 642 made to fit the pocket or desk drawer—144 pages printed 

on Alexandra Japan, deckle edge, bound in boards, covered with Castilian, stamp- 

ed in gold. All the latest type faces, 46 different designs shown in a wide range of 

sizes. Unique reference index, 28 pages of newand distinctive decorative material. 
Any executive in New York wishing to receive a copy of this book, may 


have one absolutely free and without obligation, by making a request 
on the letterhead of his company. Write today as the edition 1s limited. 


Sent outside of New York at cost of production $2 per copy 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE—Weekly newspaper 
and job printing business in Ver- 
mont. Address, “Caxton,” Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


PRINTING INK MILL 
WANTED 
State best price, size and condi- 
tion. Box 443, Printers’ Ink. 


LOGANS 


and Trade Names Originated. 
Clients in Three Countries, 
Leo Bott, Little Rock, Ark. 
































Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 





LINOTYPES 


3 MODEL 5 
2 MODEL 8 
1 MODEL 9 


ALL RUNNING AND IN FINE 
CONDITION. WILL SELL AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE, IF 
INTERESTED, WRITE BOX 439, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Who will finance the organization and 
marketing of a brand-new machine and 
rights for making a beautiful, moisture 
and waterproof cement block represent- 
ing ten bricks, the face being a perfect 
semblance of brick in several colors and 
finishes. Differs from usual methods by 
using a wet quaking concrete mixture. 
Machine and product inexpensive. Sell- 
ing prices and construction advantages 
will cut building costs heavily. Offers 
exceptional opportunity for a supporting 


Printers’ Ink. 


ont = am | plan. Inventor-owner seeks 
capital. ox 454, 





Exceptional Opportunity to acquire in- 
terest in trade-paper in virgin field, where 
real need exists. Inclusive plans and pre- 
liminary work fini and waiting finan- 
cial arrangements. Box 459, P. I. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; A! 
service; prices reasonable, Doing printing 
of this nature but can take on more. City 
advantages, country prices. 67 miles from 
New York. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


HELP WANTED 


ARTISTS—Two high-grade photo- 
retouchers on mechanical subjects 
wanted in New York studio, pleasant 
surroundings, good salary, permanent 
position. Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative Wanted 
Leading automobile trade weekly has open- 
ing in Eastern territory for live, aggres- 
sive man. Must be experienced in trade- 
paper field. Reply, giving age, experience 
and salary. Address Box 448, P. I. 


Ben Day Artist Wanted—One who is 
able to do commercial art work, when 
not on ben day, or one familiar with 
some branch of the photo-engraving de- 
partment. Open Shop. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for versatile man. ox 449, P. |. 


Business paper covering wearing ap- 
parel lines wants a high-grade adver- 
tising solicitor. 

fine opportunity for a man who is 
willing to work hard. Commission basis 
with liberal drawing account. Address 
Box 442, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 
Paper Boxes: Folding and Set Up 

An old, well-established company desires 
to increase its sales organization. To a 
salesman who has had experience in this 
line, a splendid opportunity is offered. 
Salary and bonus for accomplishment. 
Box 438, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishers’ Assistant and Secretary 
Publisher of two successful and growing 
business publications is looking for a 
young woman who can be his “right-hand 
man,” Publishing or advertising experi- 
ence is obviously desirable and ability 
to handle figures is absolutely essential. 
Write fully, giving age, education, ex- 
perience, nationality or extraction and 
salary desired. Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


A Southwestern agency is in need of 
young man who has had experience in 
space buying and copy work, preferably 
the former. Agency is recognized and 
well established. A wonderful opportu- 
nity. Reasonable salary to start with, 4 
REAL chance for steady advancement 
and executive position. Rather a big 
man in a medium-sized agency than a 
little man in a big one. rite Box 441, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST—To make finished drawings, 
do lettering, make layouts. Preference 
given to one who has experience, or apti- 
tule, in production detail. Opportunity 
with growing agency. Box 446, P. I. 





ARTIST—Photo-retoucher on me- 
chanical: subjects. Steady position. 
Good salary. Moore Studios, 216 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Unusual opening with large publishing 
house for man with successful experi- 
ence on an agricultural or small-town 
publication in the handling of direct-by- 
meil solicitation and club-raiser efforts. 
Give full particulars regarding yourself, 
present and previous connections and send 
samples of work with first letter. Address 
in strict confidence. Box 440, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


TPFAS, COPY WRITING, 

_layouts and advertising de- 
tails comprise three years’ ex- 
perience offered at $2500 by 
our No. 6000-B. Familiar with 
electrical, mechanical and in- 
surance sales promotion. At- 
tractive personality, has ideas 
and knows how to express 
them, Age 27, college trained, 
prefers Eastern city. Have 
you the right opportunity for 
our client? 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Snappy Drawings Made to Order—Ad- 
vertising designs and letterheads. Low 
prices. t me know your wants. Will 
send layouts for approval. L. C, Shinn, 
722 Kellogg St., Portland, Ore. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—high class; layouts, heads, fig- 
ures in wash, color, etc.—desires con- 
nection with reliable lithographing or 
advertising concern. Box 447, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER AND PRODUCTION 
MAN 








Seven years’ experience. Now in charge 
of trade publisher’s service department, 
formerly with large manufacturer. 28, 
Christian. Seeks cegareaiy with agency 
or manufacturer. ox 444, P. I. 





Advertising Man—Experienced manager, 
high-grade copy writer editor, market in- 
vestigator, correspondent, direct mail and 
mail-order executive. Several years as 
salesman and sales department co-operator. 
Familiar general merchandise, also semi- 
technical lines and with class and trade- 
papers. Now employed in $6000 class. 
Exceptional references. Box 453, P. I. 


ACCOUNTANT 
thoroughly competent to take complete 
charge of your bookkeeping on a 
PART-TIME BASIS 

Services very reasonable—places your 
entire business on a firmer footing—com- 
piles income tax reports, sales and manu- 
pp pee _— the ooes 
ofar ar expensive eeper. High- 
est references. Address Box 455, P. I. 


Is There A Chance? 


for a young man with successful retail 
advertising experience, earning $60 per 
week as copy writer and contact man, 
but who has “heard the call” to bigger 
things and feels prepared to turn his 
ability and experience to greater advan- 








tavc in the field of national advertising. 
Address Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 





Executive (25), seven years of intensive 
and exceptional advertising and sales pro- 
motion experience. Open for all or part 
time. FMW, Room 418, 1400 Broadway, 
New York. 





EDITOR—Six years national trade-papers 
and employes’ magazines, eight years of 


printing, publicity and national adver- 
tising. nergetic, accurate, balanced, 
practical. Age 32. Married, employed. 
References. Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 





A college-trained man with some adver- 
tising knowledge, splendid war record, 
travelled extensively, a linguist, singer 
and musician, expert stenographer, knows 
financial matters, good writer general 
conditions; wants opportunity in agency 
or advertising department. Expects be- 
ginner’s salary. Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE COPY MAN 
Young man, 33, keen, progressive 
but not aggressive, shortly open for 
responsible position in the handling 
of Men’s Wear, Department Store or 
Specialty copy. Possesses a wealth 
of valuable and diversified Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising experience. 
Not a miracle worker, but a hard 
worker and a result producer. He’s 
not shifty and wants the same kind 
of a superior. He wants to get settled 
once and for all and his employer 
must be equally as conscientious. 
Let his present and past employers 
tell you who and what he is. Ox 
445, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising and Sales Executive 
Broad experience in both departments, cov- 
ering a period of 14 years’ marketing 
Agricultural and Building commodities 
through the dealer, seeks connection 
where ability and application nets a rea- 
sonable reward. 

Have pl d and pr successful 
national, dealer, trade-paper and mail 
campaigns, edited house-organs, bought 
and directed printing and art work, man- 
aged sales department and have had Ser- 
vice Agency experience. 

Married, age thirty-four. 

Should strengthen your organization 
with its greater success in view. Write 
P. O. Box 38, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A a 
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How The Chicago 
Tribune Stands in 
502 Cities 


IN 502 TOWNS of 1,000 or more 
population in the Chicago Territory— 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin— The Chicago Tribune 
reaches from 20% to 80% of the 
families. In only 25 of these towns 
does the circulation of the leading 
national weekly exceed that of The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. In Chicago 
and in 501 other towns of the Chicago 
Territory, The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune is the most effective and the 
most economical medium available to 
national advertisers. 





The Chicugs Tribune 
QUTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 

















